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A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


George Bernard Shaw was born into the genteel poverty of 
an Anglo-Irish “good family” on July 26, 1856. His school- 
ing was brief and it ceased in his fifteenth year—and his subse- 
quent stay in Ireland, as a clerk in a land-agent’s office, 
equally so. He came to London in his twentieth year, where 
he made a lean living for ten years (1876-85) as an experi- 
menter in journalism and narrative prose. Recognition, within 
a narrow circle, came to him early in the Eighties. His 
activities in the Nineties, which brought him an expanding 
national reputation, are summarized by his Boswell, Henderson, 
in the manner following: 

“When Mr. Frank Harris—who possessed the virtues, as 
well as some of the faults, of Mr. Edmund Yates—revived 
The Saturday Review, Shaw was chosen as dramatic critic. 
He at once characteristically broke the sacred tradition of 
anonymity, till then—189;—inviolate in its columns. In 
earlier years, Shaw had often spoken to deaf ears; for his was 
the strange language of a Robertson, a Gilbert, a Wilde. In 
all he wrote there was that contradictariness between letter 
and spirit, so characteristic of the Celtic genius. Everything 
struck his mind at such an angle as to give forth prismatic 
refractions of dazzling and many-hued brilliancy. His first 
great period began as critic on The World, when he zealously 
lauded Wagner, daringly defied the academic school of British 
music, and gaily set himself up as the infallible critic of the 
musical world. As dramatic critic on The Saturday Review, 
he achieved in a few years the reputation of the most brilliant 
journalistic writer in England. 

“Like Taine, he realized the important truth that those 
things we agree to call abnormal, are in reality normal and 
appear quite naturally in the ordinary course of events. Ac- 
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cordingly, he devised a well-known formula for readable 
journalism: Spare no labor to find out the right thing to say; 
and then say it with the most exasperating levity, as if it 
were the first thing that would come into any one’s head. He 
expressed the belief that good journalism is much rarer and 
more important than good literature; and by his own rare 
and unique work he gave a practical proof of the truth of his 
conviction. He led a magnificent crusade in behalf of Ibsen 
and in defiance of Shakespeare. If, on the one hand, he 
praised Ibsen to the skies for the intellectual content of his 
plays, on the other hand he upbraided Shakespeare for his 
lamentable poverty in the matter of philosophy. If he saw in 
Ibsen a disheartened optimist disagreeably intent upon im- 
proving the world, he saw in Shakespeare a vulgar pessimist, 
with vanitas vanitatum eternally upon his lips. If Ibsen not 
infrequently jarred his sensibilities with the ultra-realism of 
his clinical demonstrations, Shakespeare gave him unfeigned 
pleasure by the music of his language, his delightful fancy, his 
large perception of the comic, and his incomparable art as a 
story-teller. When Shaw finished his dramatic career, he had 
the gratification of knowing that while Ibsen was not popular 
on the English stage, he was nevertheless recognized by the 
highest authorities as the greatest of living dramatists. And 
he boasted, on severing his connection with The Saturday Re- 
view, that, whereas, when he began his work as a dramatic 
critic, Shakespeare was a divinity and a bore, now he was at 
least a fellow-creature. ... In 1898, he severed his connec- 
tion with The Saturday Review and became a dramatist by 
profession.” 

To this profession Mr. Shaw has ever since adhered. His 
toilsome, prosperous life is summed up in the titles and dates 
of his many plays: 

Widowers’ Houses (1892), Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
(1893), Arms and the Man (1894), Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant (1898), John Bull’s Other Island (1904), Man and 
Superman, Candida (1903), The Doctor’s Dilemma (1911), 
Getting Married (1911), Fanny’s First Play (1911), Androcles 
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and the Lion and Major Barbara (1905), Heartbreak House 
and Playlets of the War (1920). 

In November 1926 Mr. Shaw was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature for the year 1925. When he first received 
word of the honor which had been bestowed upon him, Mr. 
Shaw observed that the award had probably been given to him 
because he had written nothing during the year 1925. In a 
letter to the Swedish Royal Academy in Stockholm, Shaw 
stated that he would accept the award, but refuse the money 
that went with it. 

Mr. Shaw’s declination of the prize money was made in the 
following letter: 

“The award of the Nobel prize for 1925 to an English 
work is a very welcome reinforcement of the cordial under- 
standing between British and Swedish culture established by 
the famous bequest of Nobel. It will not be lost on my 
native country, Ireland, which already claims one distinguished 
Nobel prize man (W. B. Yeats, 1923.) 

“Tt is naturally very gratifying to me personally that it has 
fallen to my lot to furnish the occasion for such an act of 
international appreciation. 

“TI must, however, discriminate between the award and the 
prize. For the award I have nothing but my best thanks. 
But, after most careful consideration, I cannot persuade my- 
self to accept the money. My readers and audiences provide 
me with more than sufficient money for my needs; and, as to 
my renown, it is greater than is good for my spiritual health. 

“Under these circumstances money is a life belt thrown 
to a swimmer who has already reached the shore in safety. 
I therefore respectfully and gratefully beg the Swedish Royal 
Academy to confer on me the additional and final honor of 
classing my works in that respect hors concours. 

“May I therefore seize this opportunity to call the attention 
of the board to the following consideration: 

“Some of the most advantageous sites in London are being 
rapidly filled up with agencies in which not only the British 
dominions overseas, but European powers, exhibit their choicest 
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products and advertise the attractions and traveling facilities 
of their country. 

“Fruits, cereals, stuffed animals and birds, and fabrics of all 
sorts tempt the importer. The one thing that is rarely ex- 
hibited is a book. Sweden invites us to buy her paper, but 
there is nothing printed on it. The function of Swedish paper, 
it seems, is to wrap Australian apples in. And yet Sweden’s 
most valuable export is her literature, of which we in Britain 
are deplorably ignorant. 

“I therefore venture to propose to you that the money 
which accompanies the award be funded by the Royal 
Academy or by the Swedish Minister in London, and that the 
annual proceeds be used to encourage intercourse and under- 
standing in literature and art between Sweden and the British 
Isles.—George Bernard Shaw.” 


THE SOCIALIST ARGUMENT OF 
G. B. SHAW 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SOCIALIST ARGUMENT OF G. B. SHAW 
I 


THE international fame of Mr. Shaw seems to present no 
startling features to superficial view. For over thirty years 
he has been a prolific dramatist, whose output, despite its 
’ weak-to-middling hold upon the stage, has been abundant 
enough to keep him constantly before the eyes and minds of 
the play-goers of both hemispheres. He has been a novelist, 
and, concurrently, a pamphleteer in the cause of the most 
widely spread international movement on earth. ‘The serious 
concepts of his plays and novels are always clothed—like 
those of Mark Twain—in the gayest and most striking of 
literary raiments. 

Yet the reputation of Mr. Shaw, upon closer view, stands 
revealed as a paradox—nay, a whole bundle of paradoxes in- 
tertwined. In an objective and rather unilluminating way, it 
may be truthfully said of Mr. Shaw that he is a dramatist 
whose Socialism attained international notoriety only because 
it has been, figuratively speaking, written on the back of 
multitudinous playbills, and a forgotten novelist, whose novels 
have been rescued from utter oblivion by the incessant éclat of 
a long series of plays. Such a matter-of-fact statement does 
not shed much light upon his career. Leaving the public and 
its gradual acceptance of Mr. Shaw behind us and looking at 
causes and effects from the subjective angle of his unfolding 
mentality, the picture is reversed. Mr. Shaw is the inventor of 
a species of stage-play, which might be called, for lack of a 
more closely defining designation, the spoken operetta of social 
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criticism, the action that serves as a vehicle of the criticism 
being supplied by the sweet unreasonableness of comic opera 
license. It is true that the enormous éclat of his stage- 
invention dragged his novels out of the Acheron of oblivion 
and carried the fame of his peculiar brand of Socialism to 
the farthermost corners of the earth; but it is likewise true, 
that his innovation—the spoken operetta of social criticism— 
was already contained in the raw in his novels, and that both 
his novels and his plays are, in point of chronological sequence 
and psychological fact, simply the outcrop of his Socialism— 
the continuous artistic manifestations of the Fabian state of 
mind in its most lucid, most imaginative incarnation. The 
Fabian Socialism of Mr. Shaw, accepted as a mere eccentric 
detail by the playgoing public of two worlds, is in reality 
not only the essence of the man, but the source and abiding 
inspiration of his entire literary output as well. 

Of this output, we are encompassing in this volume only 
that small and comparatively little known part which is ex- 
pressly put forward by the author as Socialist argument pure 
and simple, without any belletristic “vehicle” (to use a phar- 
maceutical term) to make it go down. In making our selec- 
tion, we stumbled accidentally upon another paradox of Mr. 
Shaw’s authorship: it is true that his fame and fortunes are 
founded upon his stage-plays—but in their printed shape, 
they are scarcely more than the dramatic appendices to the 
prefaces containing in solid form the social views and criti- 
cisms contained in the plays in a weak solution. As an 
inevitable consequence, the mentally most alert part of his 
readers care more for the prefaces than the plays—a situation 
without a parallel in the entire history of dramatic literature. 
In a few supplementary pages containing Shavian epigrams, 
we give a number of brief prefatory passages. This book, 
however, as a whole, and consequently this short introduc- 
tion, is not concerned with the Socialist Shaw in belletristic 
solution—it presents him almost exclusively in his role of 
direct, outspoken protagonist of the Fabian position in politics 
and economics. A few words in characterization of that 
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position and of Mr. Shaw as its most eloquent expounder are 
all that is needed as a foreword to the present reprint of his 
Fabian pamphlets. 

suf 


In the vulgar currency of American newspaper epithets, 
the Fabian state of mind is known as “parlor socialism.” The 
term, odious in itself as an item of vague abuse, happens to 
have a peculiar pertinency when applied to the Socialism of 
Mr. Shaw, implanted within him as the outcome of certain 
parlor conferences convoked in the London of the early Eigh- 
ties by the disciples of the American, Thomas Davidson—the 
same earnest middle-class young men and women who after- 

“wards (in 1888) came out in the open as charter-members of 
the Fabian Society. The question then arises, at the outset of 
our considerations: what is a parlor Socialist? I believe I 
have a definition ready, in reply to that question, which is 
neither too narrow nor too wide—just co-extensive with ihe 
concept itself: 

A parlor Socialist is a non-combatant Utopian in an age 

_ of combative Socialist mass-movements; in other words, a 
Utopian without a historical reason for being one. To make 
my point plain: Fourier, Robert Owen, Saint-Simon were 
Utopians, but they were not parlor Socialists. It is true that 
their Socialism was evolved within their four walls as a mat- 
ter of purely individual reflection based upon observations, 
but it is likewise true that at the turn of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries when they flourished, there were no 
mass-movements outside of their four walls whereof their 
Socialism could by any possibility be the clarified expres- 
sion. There was no organized proletariat then to which they 
could step with their message from their “parlors,” nor did 
they anticipate in their calculations the existence of one as 
an indispensable means of realizing their schemes for social 
reconstruction. In default of one actually extant, they natu- 
rally looked to the illuminati among the well-to-do for sup- 
port of their plans. The parlor Socialists of our own days 
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are, in a sense, the epigones of the great Utopians. What 
divides them from their famous exemplars and puts them on 
a lower plane of mentality, is the simple fact that they are 
now eighty years behind their age. In an epoch of militant, 
class-conscious labor movements, any attempt of “the parlor” 
to dictate and direct is a superannuated presumption. 

There was, however, plenty of excuse for the Parlor Socialist 
state of mind in the London of the Eighties and Nineties— 
the incubation period of the Fabian Society and of the repu- 
tation of its most famous spokesman. ‘The British labor 
movement, represented by the trade unions, was even then 
of heavy bulk, but it cherished no program of complete social 
reconstruction—not even as a remote ideal—and it had no 
political existence to speak of, save as the tail-end of the 
Liberals in Parliament. An organization of scarcely any 
political weight outside of suburban London existed then, 
under the name of Social Democratic Federation, with the 
late Mr. Hyndman for its leader. It was nominally a work- 
ers’ movement, but the number of manual workers among 
its active elements was probably not larger than that of shop- 
clerks and intellectuals, and both together, though they 
swayed a few local elections, were anything but an impres- 
sive representation of radical London Socialism in the Eighties. 
Fabian Utopianism did not consist, like that of the Utopian 
classics, in minute anticipations of future social structures— 
the Fabian brand is a Utopianism of means and methods 
rather than of aims. It does not expect—as Fourier did— 
the realization of its aims through the bounty of a tich in- 
dividual, but its outlook is even more childish than that of 
Fourier. There was nothing impossible per se in the notion 
of a millionaire furnishing the means for the erection of a 
phalanstére, after due suasion. But that suasion should suc- 
ceed in persuading a sizable part of the propertied privilege 
of Great Britain to turn against the rest, thereby leading to 
a pacific abdication of property in the means of production 
and distribution and the succession, by parliamentary means, 
of a Rule of the Wise Men of a Socialist Zion, is an idea so 
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repellent to the experienced commonsense of 1926, that it 
becomes increasingly difficult to do justice to the inexperi- 
enced, groping commonsense of the London Fabians of 1888, 
or thereabouts, in the retrospect. Some of the Fabians have 
changed their opinions since—meaning, their notions about 
the unlimited persuadableness of privilege. They know now, 
to quote the words of one of the illustrious brethren strayed 
from the fold, that “property will shoot.” Brother Shaw, 
however, and the bulk of his fellow-Fabians, are, in the main, 
of the same opinion regarding the ways and means of Social- 
ism, which he set forth in the Athanasian Creed of Fabianism 
published in L’Humanité Nouvelle, August, 1900: 

“The Fabian declares quite simply that there is no revo- 
‘lution, that there exists no war of classes, that the salaried 
workers are far more imbued with conventions and preju- 
dices and more bourgeois than the middle class itself; that 
there is not a single legal power democratically constituted, 
without excepting the House of Commons, which would not 
be much more progressive, were it not restrained by fear of 
the popular vote; that Karl Marx is no more infallible than 
Aristotle or Bacon, Ricardo or Buckle, and that, like them, 
he has committed errors now obvious to the casual student 
of economics; that a declared Socialist is morally neither 
better nor worse than a liberal or a conservative, nor a work- 
man than a capitalist; that the workman can change the 
actual governmental system if he so desires, while the capi- 
talist cannot do so, because the workman would not permit 
him; that it is an absurd contradiction in terms to declare 
that the working classes are starved, impoverished and kept 
in ignorance by a system which loads the capitalists with food, 
education and refinements of all sorts, and at the same time 
to pretend that the capitalist is a scoundrel, harsh and sordid 
in spirit, while the workman is a high-minded, enlightened 
and magnanimous philanthropist; that Socialism will eventu- 
ate in the gradual establishment of public rule and a public 
administration set into effective action by parliaments, assem- 
blies and common councils; and that none of these rules will 
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lead to revolution nor occupy more place in the political pro- 
gram of the time than a law for the regulation of manufac- 
tures or the ballot would do now: in a word, that the part 
of the Socialist will be a definitely fixed political labor, to 
struggle, not against the malevolent machinations of the capi- 
talist, but against the stupidity, narrowness, the idiocy (to 
give the word its precise and original sense) of the class which 
actually suffers most from the existing system.” 


* = * 


This pronouncement, at the time of its publication in 1900, 
was the unconsidered and uninfluential wish-dream of a hand- 
ful of London intellectuals. It is now—and will probably 
remain, for a few years to come—the wish-dream of at least 
two-millions of British workers, politically represented by the 
celebrities of the Independent Labor Party. Fabianism has 
made a tremendous stir in the world, since it left the London 
parlors of the early Eighties. It is now the psychological 
basis of British labor politics, though harassed and worried 
in the deliberative bodies by a growing “left wing” repre- 
senting the revolutionary Socialism disavowed by the Fabians. 
They are now a well-represented third party in Parliament, 
and their business in the House of Commons chiefly consists 
in leading the workers, at critical junctures, into blind alleys, 
where the alleged persuadableness of privilege stands suddenly 
revealed as an impassable dead wall of inflexible vested rights. 

The total failure of Fabianism as a parliamentary rainbow- 
bridge to Socialism does not in the least imply, that the litera- 
ture of Fabianism in its earlier, inquisitive, experimental- 
minded stage is not well worth reading. The puerility of 
Fabian aims and methods in politics leaves Fabian inquiry into 
capitalist facts and phases of capitalist thought on the whole 
untainted—a great many Fabian tracts will always be worth 
the study of thoughtful Socialists, and none more so than 
those of Mr. Shaw. They appear in this volume, for the first 
time, in a handy, universally accessible collection. Mr. Shaw’s 
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recent birthday-speech and a few of his epigrams are added, 
to infuse the flavor of his personality into a volume of chiefly 
impersonal considerations—impersonal, at least, to the extent 
wherein any of Mr. Shaw’s public manifestations can justly 


_ so be called. 


JaMeEs Fucus, 
New York City, November, 1926. 
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SOCIALISM AND SUPERIOR BRAINS 
PREFATORY NOTE 


In January, 1909, Mr. Keir Hardie delivered an address in 
which he pointed out that the remarkable increase in our 
national income, of which so much was being said in the 
controversy then raging between Free Traders and Tariff 
Reformers, had not been shared by the working classes, who 
were no better off than before. Immediately Mr. W. H. 
Mallock wrote to The Times accusing Mr. Keir Hardie of 
ignorance of political economy, on the ground that an edu- 
cated man would have known that as the increase had been 
produced by the exceptional ability of the employers and in- 
ventors, there was no reason to claim any share of it for the 
employee class. Thereupon I lost patience with Mr. Mallock 
and wrote the following letter to The Times: 


MR. MALLOCK’S IDEALS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


Sir,—Mr. Mallock’s controversy with Mr. Chiozza-Money 
over the figures of Mr. Keir Hardie may very well be left to 
the embarrassed silence in which good-natured people sit when 
a person of some distinction volunteers an absurd blunder as 
a contribution to a subject which he has not mastered. The 
notion that the people who are now spending in week-end 
hotels, in motor cars, in Switzerland, the Riviera, and Algeria 
the remarkable increase in unearned incomes noted by Mr. 
Keir Hardie have ever invented anything, ever directed any- 
thing, ever even selected their own investments without the 
aid of a stockbroker or solicitor, ever as much as seen the 
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industries from which their incomes are derived, betrays not 
only the most rustic ignorance of economic theory, but a 
practical ignorance of society so incredible in a writer of Mr. 
Mallock’s position that I find it exceedingly difficult to per- 
suade my fellow Socialists that he really believes what he 
teaches. "They regard me as a cynic when I tell them that 
even the cleverest man will believe anything he wishes to 
believe, in spite of all the facts and all the text-books in the 
world. 

However, that is not the point that moves me to utterance 
on this occasion. If Mr. Mallock does not know the differ- 
ence between the rents of land and capital and the “rent of 
ability’—if he is so ignorant of ordinary business and patent 
law as not to know that the cleverest inventor cannot pos- 
sibly extract a farthing more from his invention than his 
stupidest competitor when it has been communized 14 years 
after its registration—he must not expect the Socialists to 
educate him. My quarrel with him is deeper than the tech- 
nics of distribution. Mr. Mallock is preaching an ideal; and 
I want every gentleman in England to repudiate that ideal, 
whether he be Socialist, Individualist, Liberal, Free Fooder, 
Tariff Reformer, or Home Ruler. 

The ideal is, not that the greatest among you shall be ser- 
vants of all the rest, but that whenever one of us discovers 
a means of increasing wealth and happiness, steps should be 
taken to restrict the increase to the discoverer alone, leaving 
the rest of the community as poor as if the discovery had 
never been made. If Mr. Mallock does not mean this, he 


means nothing. If he does mean it, what does his University — 


say to him? What does the Church say to him? What does 
every officer in the Army and Navy say to him? What does 
every Civil servant say to him, every statesman, every mem- 
ber of the humblest local authority, every professional man, 
every country gentleman, every man of honor, gentle or 
simple, who asks no more than a sufficient and dignified sub- 
sistence in return for the best service he is capable of giving 
to his country and to the world? This is not a question of 
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' the difference between the Socialist and the anti-Socialist: it 
is a question of the difference between the gentleman and the 
cad. Lord Lansdowne is not a Socialist, and Lord Charles 
Beresford is not a Socialist; but Lord Lansdowne has not asked 
for the hundreds of millions he saved Europe by making our 
treaty with Japan, and Lord Charles Beresford, if the German 
fleet attacked ours, would not refuse to conduct our naval 
defence unless the country were to be given to him as prize 
money when he had saved it. It is true that we have trades- 
men—some of them in business on a very large scale both 
here and in America—impudent enough and base enough to 
demand for themselves every farthing that their business 
ability adds to the wealth of their country. If these canaille 
‘were surgeons with a monopoly of a capital operation, they 
would refuse to save a patient’s life until they had extorted 
his entire fortune as a fee. If they were judges, they would 
sneer at a judge’s modest £5,000 a year, and demand the total 
insurance value of the protection they afforded to society. If 
they were lifeboat coxswains or firemen, they would bargain 
for the kit of a drowning sailor or the nighty of a child in 
a burning house before they would throw a lifebuoy or mount 
a ladder. They are justly despised by men of Mr. Mallock’s 
profession and education; and when Mr. Mallock challenges 
the right of our workmen to a share in the increased product 
of industry by asking whether their labor “has become more 
productive in respect of the laborer’s own exclusive opera- 
tions,” he not only lays himself open to the obvious counter- 
question as to whether the “exclusive operations” of our em- 
ployers could produce anything more than the exclusive oper- 
ations of our laborers, but, what is far more serious, he seems 
to be lending the credit of his reputation, his education, and 
the high social and intellectual prestige of his class to the 
most abandoned sort of blackguardism that is still outside the 
criminal law. 
It is fortunate for us that few of our tradesmen are so 
vile or so silly as the commercial theory by which theorists 
attempt to justify them. The man who has “made” £20,000 
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a year for himself knows very well that his success does not 
afford the smallest presumption that his services have been 
more important than those of a police-constable with 24s. 4 
week. He does not dream of posing as the superior of the 
captain of a battleship with a modest income of three figures. 
Mr. Carnegie “divides up” his surplus millions, and makes 
wildly Socialistic proposals, never for a moment suggesting 
that he is 50 times as clever as Mr. Mallock because he is 50 
times as rich. I am not supposed to be an exceptionally 
modest man; but I did not advance the fact that I have made 
more money by a single play than Shakespeare did by all his 
plays put together as a simple proof that I am enormously 
superior to Shakespeare as a playwright. Our millionaires 
unload—awkwardly and unwisely sometimes, it is true, but 
still they unload—and do not talk nonsense about being 650 
times as clever or as sober or as industrious as a dock-laborer 
because they have 650 times his income. The man who pre- 
tends that the distribution of income in this country reflects 
the distribution of ability or character is an ignoramus. The 
man who says that it could by any possible political device be 
made to do so is an unpractical visionary. But the man who 
says that it ought to do so is something worse than an ignor- 
amus and more disastrous than a visionary: he is, in the pro- 
foundest Scriptural sense of the word, a fool. 

In conclusion, may I confess that nothing is so terrifying 
to the Socialist to-day as the folly of his opponents? There 
is nothing to keep the inevitable advance steady, to force 
the rank and file to keep their best men forward. <A paper 
called The Anti-Socialist is brought out with a flourish of 
trumpets. I open it, and find vers de société and a caricature 
of myself by a French artist, who depicts me in a French 
frock-coat, a Grand Old Man collar, and the countenance of 
Henri Rochefort. A Belgian navvy is labelled “Ramsay Mac- 
donald”: an American knockabout from the café chantant 
is carefully marked “Keir Hardie.’ Is it worth while to 
spend so much money to provide our Socialist debaters with 


footballs? If the Socialists did not know the difficulties of 
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Socialism better than their opponents, and were not there- 
fore far sterner Tories than the tariff reformers and far 
sounder Liberals than the free-traders; if all decent men were 
not nine-tenths Socialists to begin with, whether they know 
it or not; if there were any possibility of controversy as to 
the fundamental proposition of Socialism that whoever does 
not by the work of his prime repay the debt of his nurture 
and education, support himself in his working days, and pro- 
vide for his retirement, inflicts on society precisely the same 
injury as a thief, then indeed the prospect would be black 
for civilization. As it is, I will continue to back the red flag 
against the black one; and with that I leave the Anti-Socialist 
League to sweep up the fragments of Mr. Mallock and pro- 


: . duce their next champion. 


Yours truly, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 
Feb. 2. 


Mr. Mallock made two replies to this letter. ‘The first 
was sent to The Times, the readers of which had had my 
letter before them. It is practically a surrender without a 
blow. The second was sent to the only daily papers, the 
readers of which had not seen my letter. It is an attempt 
to retreat in fighting order. 

The Times letter is as follows: 


MR. BERNARD SHAW ON MR. MALLOCK 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


Sir.—If Mr. Bernard Shaw cares to look into the pages of 
my Critical Examination of Socialism, he will find the 
opinion or “ideal” which he attributes to me stated with the 
most minute precision and emphatically repudiated. So far 
as I myself am concerned, his long letter is absolutely with- 
out relevance. 

I am your obedient servant, 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


February 5. 
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The letter to the other papers ran thus: 


MR. MALLOCK AND G. B. SHAW 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING ADVERTISER 


Sir,—Mr. Shaw, although in his letter to the press, pub- 
lished this morning, he diverges into a variety of details, says 
that his main object is to criticize an opinion, or an “ideal” 
which he imputes to myself. The ideal translates itself into 
the doctrine that whatever increment of wealth is produced 
by ability as distinct from labor ought to be entirely appro- 
priated by the gifted individual producing it, and that nobody 
else should receive from it any benefit. I have no right to 
demand that Mr. Shaw should read my writings, but it is 
reasonable to demand that he should read them before he 
attempts to criticize my opinions or “‘ideals.” If he had taken 
the trouble to read my Critical Examination of Socialism, 
he would have found that the particular ideal or opinion 
which he imputes to me is described in that book with the 
utmost precision, but is described only that it may be in pre- 
cise terms repudiated. 

On page 202 he will find the following passages: —‘If, 
therefore, the claims of labor are based on, and limited to, 
the amount of wealth which is produced by labor itself . . . 
what labor would receive would be far less, not more, than 
what it receives to-day. ... Is it, then, here contended, 
many readers will ask, that if matters are determined by ideal 
justice, or anything like practical wisdom, the remuneration 
of labor in general ought henceforth to be lessened, or, at all 
events, precluded from any possibility of increase? . . . If 
anyone thinks that such is the conclusion which is here sug- 
gested, let him suspend his opinion until we return to it, as 
we shall do, and deal with it in a more comprehensive way.” 
This question is taken up again, page 283, as follows:—“Is 
it, then, the reader will ask, the object of the present volume 
to suggest that the true course of social reform in the future 
» « « would be to bind down the majority to the little maxi- 
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mum they could produce by their own unaided efforts? The 
object of this volume is the precise opposite. It is not to sug- 
gest that they should possess no more than they produce. It 
is to place their claim to a surplus not produced by themselves 
On a true instead of a fantastic basis.” Mr. Shaw may be left 
to read what follows if he pleases. 

_ With regard to two other definite points, he touches farther 
on what he calls my opinions, or my “rustic ignorance” of 
economics. One of these relates to the “rent of ability.” If 
he turns to pages 191-193 of my Critical Examination of 
Socialism, he will find this question discussed with great 
minuteness, the truth contained in the doctrine held by him- 
self and other Socialists admitted and endorsed, and an element 


in the problem, which is yet more important, but to which 


they are entirely blind, specified. With regard to what Mr. 
Shaw says about conflagrations and “babies’ nighties,” he will 
find this precise point anticipated and dealt with on page 
122, Critical Examination. I have, let me repeat, no right 
to claim that Mr. Shaw should read a line of anything I have 
written; but if in attempting to criticize the opinions and 
“ideals”? of a writer, he imputes to him an ignorance or neglect 
of problems, e.g., the rent of ability, which he has discussed 
far more minutely than has Mr. Shaw himself, and attributes 
to him opinions which he has elaborately repudiated, Mr. Shaw 
will have hardly added to his reputation as a critic either of 
economic theory or of anything else. Mr. Shaw writes about 
myself very much as a man would write who mistook the 
Book of Genesis for the Koran. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


; W. H. MALLOCK. 
February 5, 1909. 


I am usually willing ‘‘to build a bridge of silver for a fly- 
ing foe,” but in this case I cannot Jet Mr. Mallock off with- 
out pursuing him to utter extinction. The book to which 
Mr. Mallock refers as showing that he has dealt with my 
argument does nothing of the kind: it reaffirms his error as 
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strongly as he knows how to do it. Even if it contained a 
recantation, I should still have to deal with his unprovoked 
attack on Mr. Keir Hardie, and with his Short Epitome of 
Eight Lectures on the Principal Fallacies of Socialism, in 
which he speaks of the Socialist “promise of distributing 
among the great mass of the population that portion of the 
annual income which is at present in the hands of an excep- 
tionally able minority.” 

But the Critical Examination of Socialism contains no re- 
cantation. What it does contain is a statement that though 
everything that men enjoy over and above what a savage can 
wring from nature with his unaided hands is due to the ex- 
ceptional ability of the few (represented, Mr. Mallock im- 
plies, by our rich class to-day) yet it is not expedient to 
strip them of everything they possess above that level, as 
otherwise they would have no interest in civilization, and 

would revolt. Therefore Mr. Mallock promises to show, in 
a future book, how society can be arranged so as to give us 
all just enough to bribe us to allow the rich to remain in 
undisturbed enjoyment of their present position. If anyone 
doubts the fairness of this description of Mr. Mallock’s last 
chapter, the book is easily accessible in the excellent cheap 
edition published by John Murray in November, 1908. In 
spite of the extravagance of the fundamental proposition of 
the book, which is that what a man produces is “that amount 
of wealth which would not have been produced at all had 
his efforts not been made” (pp. 206-7), thereby making every 
necessary laborer the producer of the entire wealth of the 
world, it is well worth reading, because it happens that any 
prejudice that may still linger against Socialism is almost 
wholly based on such childish ignorance of existing social con- 
ditions, and defended by such absurd arguments, that Mr. 
Mallock is forced by his sense of intellectual honor to begin 
by making a clean sweep of the blunders of his own sup- 
porters. In doing so, he knocks the bottom out of Unsocial- 
ism as effectively as in his religious polemics he has knocked 
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the bottom out of the vulgar sectarianism that passes for re- 
ligion in this country. His object is to clear the ground for 
his own peculiar Individualism and Catholicism; but he has 
cleared it equally for the Fabian Society, which has the same 
interest as Mr. Mallock in dispelling ignorance and confusion 
of thought. Besides, it is as well that the world should know 
that just as it seems clear to many laborers that the men who 
walk about in frock coats and tall hats, talking and writing 
letters, are not workers at all, and produce nothing, so these 
very frock-coated men believe, like Mr. Mallock, that the 
hired laborer is a brainless machine that owes the very fuel 
and grease that keep it working to the intelligence of the class 
that exploits it. 

However, I need not argue the case with Mr. Mallock now. 
It happens that in 1894 a wave of discussion of Socialism 
was passing over the press. Mr. Mallock was then already 
ventilating his theory that the distribution of wealth in this 
country into big fortunes for the few and pittances for the 
many, corresponds to the natural division of the British race 
into a handful of geniuses and many millions of mediocrities. 
His diagrams are still extant to show the lengths to which 
he went. Mr. Frank Harris was then editing The Fortnightly 
Review. He asked me could I answer Mr. Mallock. I re- 
plied boyishly that any Socialist over the age of six could 
knock Mr. Mallock into a cocked hat. He invited me to try 
my hand; and the result was the following essay, which ap- 
peared in the Review in April, 1894. I emphasize the date 
to show that Mr. Mallock has had plenty of time to con- 
sider my case and answer it. When he put forth his Critical 
Examination of Socialism and accused Mr. Keir Hardie of 
illiterate ignorance, he forgot that his own Unsocialism had 
been critically examined, and that Mr. Keir Hardie had all 
the classic economists, from Adam Smith to Cairnes, at his 
back. Mr. Keir Hardie is, in fact, on this subject, demon- 
strably a better read and better informed authority than Mr. 
Mallock. 
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I reprint my arguments as they appeared in 1894. During 
the fifteen years since, Oblivion has made a few topical allu- 
sions unintelligible, and Death has changed some present tenses 
into past ones. I have dealt with these by a few inessential 
alterations, and omitted some chaff and some literary digres- 
sions; but the case against Mr. Mallock stands as it did. 
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Mr. Mattock’s general proposition is that exceptional per- 


sonal ability is the main factor in the production of wealth 


and that the Fabian essayists, by failing to grasp this, have 
greatly exaggerated the efficiency of mere labor in the pro- 
duction of wealth. Let me see whether the irrepressible smile 


- which this accusation has produced upon the countenances 
_ of the essayists can be transferred to those of the public, and 
' finally to that of Mr. Mallock himself. 


First, it is clear that such huge populations as ours really 


do owe their very existence to what Mr. Mallock defines as 
> Ability, and not to what he defines as Labor. The whole 


advantage of a Transatlantic steamship over a man paddling 


. on a tree-trunk, of a Great Northern express over a pilgrim’s 


staff, of a Nasmyth steam hammer over the lump of stone 
which St. Jerome uses to beat his breast in the pictures of the 
Old Masters, or of a power-loom over the plaiting power of 


the fingers: all this is the product, not of Labor, but of 


Ability. Give Labor its due, says Mr. Mallock; and it will 
receive only what it could produce if Ability had never 
existed. Now this would clearly be much less than enough 
to support even a fragment of our present population. There- 
fore, since Labor gets enough at present to keep it half alive 
or so, it must get more than its due (Mr. Mallock calculates 
forty per cent more, though surely several thousand per 
cent would be nearer the mark); and the excess is a clear 
tribute levied upon Ability for the benefit of Labor. I take 
it that this is an inexpugnable proposition. Far from re- 
pudiating it, as Mr. Mallock would seem to expect, I em- 
brace it in the spirit in which Mrs. Gamp asked Mrs. Prig, 
“Who deniges of it, Betsy?” What on earth use would 
23 
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‘Ability be to us if it did not lighten our toil and increase 
our gain? We support and encourage Ability in order that 
we may get as much as possible ous of it, not in order that 
it may get as much as possible out of us. Mr. Mallock seems 
to regard this as dishonest. Possibly it is; but it is the sole 
safeguard for the existence of men of Ability:’ Give them — 
and their heirs the entire product of their ability, so that 
they shall be enormously rich whilst the rest of us remain 
just as poor as if they had never existed; and it will become 
a public duty to kill them, since nobody but themselves will 
be any the worse, and we shall be much the better for hav- 
ing no further provocation to the sin of envy. 


The Able Inventor 


This does not seem to have struck Mr. Mallock until the 
first appearance of this article in 1894. He had been pre- 
occupied by the danger of the opposite extreme—that of 
grabbing the entire product of exceptional ability, and thus 
depriving it of its commercial incentive to action. Fortu- 
nately, society is not bound to go to either extreme: its busi- 
ness from the commercial point of view is to get the use of 
ability as cheaply as it can for the benefit of the community, 
giving the able man just enough advantage to keep his ability 
active and efficient, if it should really turn out that able men 
will act stupidly unless they are given extra pay. From the 
Unsocialist point of view this is simply saying that it is the 
business of society to find out exactly how far it can rob 
the able man of the product of his ability without injuring 
itself, which is precisely true (from that point of view), 
though whether it is a reduction of Socialism to dishonesty 
or of Unsocialism to absurdity may be left an open question. 
Happily we need not dwell on the moral question, since we 
have long ago adopted the Socialist point of view in every 
case in which the working of our industrial system admits 
of it. Take Mr. Mallock’s pet example, the inventor. His 
ability produces untold millions. Machine after machine is _ 
invented of which we are told that it has multiplied the pro- 4 
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ductivity of labor twice, ten times, two hundred times, four- 
teen thousand times, and so on beyond the bounds of belief; 
and processes are devised by which metals are so strengthened 
that the formerly impossible is now possible, the gain being 
consequently incalculable. What do we do with the public 
benefactors -"ho show us how to perform these marvels? Do 
we allow them and their remotest posterity to wallow in the 
full product of their ability, and so lose all incentive to fur- 
ther exertion? Not a bit of it. We announce to them our 
intention of making their invention public property in four- 
teen years’ time, during which, provided they pay us certain 
: fees for the privilege, we allow them by patent such a power 
_ of veto on the use of the invention as enables them to secure 
* during that period a share—and only a share—of its product. 
If at the end of the fourteen years they can prove to us 
that their invention has made its way so slowly that they 
- have not been reasonably repaid for their actual expenditure 
in time and money, we may perhaps extend their privilege 
for a further short period. But after that comes naked 
Socialistic expropriation, making the use of the invention 
free to the stupid and the clever alike. 


The Able Author 


To vary the illustration, let us take the case of Mr. Mal- 
lock himself. For aught we know, Mr. Mallock’s novels may 
outlive Don Quixote and Tom Jones; and his economic essays 
may stand as long as Aristotle’s. The difference in value 
between a page of one of his works and the advertisement 

sheet of a daily newspaper is wholly due to his ability, ability 
of an order which it is admittedly the highest duty of 
_ statesmanship to encourage to the utmost. Yet how socialis- 
tically we treat Mr. Mallock! We reward his exertions by 
an offer to lend him his own books for forty-two years, after 
which the dullest bookseller in the land will be free to send 
his works to the printer and sell them without paying a 
farthing to the author’s heirs. And nobody suggests, as far 
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as I know, that if we were to extend the duration of patents 
and copyrights to a million years, we should get one book 
or one invention the more by it. 

Now let us suppose that on the expiration of Mr. Mallock’s 
copyrights the cheap bookseller of the period were to make 
£10,000 by getting out a cheap edition of The New Repub- 
lic, and were to call his gains the product of literary genius. 
‘The statement would be quite accurate; but if he were to 
go on to claim any special sacredness (say from taxation) 
for his £10,000 on that account, he would be promptly met 
by the question, Whose literary genius? And when he re- 
plied, as he would have to, “Well, William Hurrell Mallock’s 
genius,” his fellow citizens would certainly inform him that 
they were not, if they could help it, going to privilege him 
because somebody else was a great writer. Now I will not 
say that any railway shareholder to-day is so absurd as to 
plume himself on the fact that his dividends are the product 
of inventive genius, leaving it to be inferred that the genius 
is his own and not George Stephenson’s; but passage after 
passage in Mr. Mallock’s anti-Socialist writings either means 
that a railway dividend is the reward of the ability which 
invented the locomotive steam-engine or else means nothing 
at all. The obvious fact that the interest on railway stock 
in this country is paid mostly to people who could not in- 
vent a wheelbarrow, much less a locomotive, he treats as an 
ingenious Fabian paradox. And a cool assumption that every 
child, every woman of fashion, every man about town, every 
commonplace lady or gentleman who holds shares in an elec- 
tric lighting company, or a telephone company, or a Trans- 
atlantic steamship company, is a2 Wheatstone, a Bell, an 
Edison, a Bessemer, a Watt, or a Stephenson, he gravely rea- 
sons upon, and takes as a basis for elaborate statistical calcu- 
lations and startling diagrams, as if it were sober sense in- 
stead of the most laughably extravagant bluff that has ever 
been attempted, even in a controversy on Socialism. I am 
convinced that Mr. Mallock himself, now that I have placed 
his argument naked before him, will throw himself on the 
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mercy of the town, and ask whether it is likely that so clever 
a man as he could have meant anything so outrageous. But 
there are his figures, graphic and arithmetical, to show that 
he meant that interest on capital is the price of exceptional 
ability, and that profits include payment for every human 
invention, from the potter’s wheel to the marine steam-engine. 
Let me not here seem to disparage his common sense offen- 
sively. I cannot seriously believe that if some relative were 
to leave him a million of money, he would say to his stock- 
broker, “I am not satisfied with being a well-known author: 
I wish to be a great engineer too; so buy me some Manchester 
Ship Canal stock. I also yearn for fame as an aviator: get 
‘me instantly a few shares in the company which manufac- 
tured Monsieur Bleriot’s aeroplane. As I wish to secure im- 
mortality as a great sculptor, I shall call a great statue into 
existence by my capital: no doubt Monsieur Rodin or some 
other professional person will put in the mere manual labor 
for a few thousand guineas. I have also, I must confess, a 
curious longing to be remembered as a famous actress: I shall 
therefore build a theatre and engage Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonora 
Duse, and one or two other female proletarians, who, without 
the aid of capital, would be selling oranges like Nell Gwynne.” 
I feel sure Mr. Mallock has far too much ability to go on in 
any such insane way; and I even believe that if a laborer 
were to write articles claiming that labor was so mighty that 
one workman could with a single stroke knead a mass of 
metal as if it were a lump of dough or slice a bar. of steel 
like a cucumber, Mr. Mallock would smash such idiotic pre- 
tensions with the utmost brilliancy. Therefore, as I say, I 
am loth to trip him up for having advanced cognate preten- 
sions on behalf of the shareholding class. I had rather by far 
hold my tongue; and I would have done so if only Mr. Mal- 
lock would leave the Fabians and Mr. Keir Hardie, who never 
injured him, unmolested. Why cannot a man write bad 
political economy without coupling it with an attack on the 
‘Fabian Society? The profit is naught; the retribution sud- 
den, swift, and fearful. 
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Ability at Supply-and-Demand Prices 


The facts about “rent of ability” are not so simple as Mr. 
Mallock thinks. To begin with, the price of ability does 
not depend on merit, but on supply and demand. Plato was, 
on the whole, a greater author than Old Moore, the almanack 
maker; but if he were alive now he would not make so much 
money by his books. When Ibsen died he was unquestionably 
the greatest dramatist of the nineteenth century; but he was 
very far indeed from being the richest. Great philosophers 
and poets are apt to starve because, as their wares are above 
the heads of the public, there is no demand and therefore no 
price, although the commodity offered is very scarce and 
precious. But when the ability is of a sort everyone can appre- 
ciate, or, above all, that can make money or cure illness, 
there is no lack of demand. Sometimes there is no lack of 
supply either: for instance, in a modern city the policemen, 
the firemen, the sewermen, are supposed to save property, 
life, and health wholesale: yet their ability is to be had with- 
out stint for twenty-four shillings a week or thereabouts, 
because the supply is large. Not so the supply of popular 
portrait-painters, novelists, dramatists, consultant physicians, 
special pleaders, and directors and organizers of industry. 
These popular persons get large sums, not because their talents 
are more useful to society than those of the policemen, but 
solely because they are scarcer. 


Imaginary Ability 


I say popular persons rather than able persons; for the 
public is often a very bad judge of ability. For example, 
there died a short time ago a barrister who once acquired 
extraordinary celebrity as an Old Bailey advocate, especially 
in murder cases. When he was at his zenith I read all his 
most famous defences, and can certify that he always missed 
the strong point in his client’s case and the weak one in the 
case for the prosecution, and was, in short, the most homicid- 
ally incompetent imposter that ever bullied a witness or made 
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a “moving” but useless appeal to a jury. Fortunately for 
him the murderers were too stupid to see this: besides, their 
imaginations were powerfully impressed py the number of 
clients of his who were hanged. So they always engaged him, 
and added to his fame by getting hanged themselves in due 
course. In the same way a surgeon will get a reputation as 
the only possible man to consult in cancer cases simply be- 
cause he has cut off more breasts than anyone else. The fact 
that in all the professions there is one first favorite means 
no more than the fact that there is only one editor of The 
Times. It is not the man who is singular, but the position. 
The public imagination demands a best man everywhere; and 
-if Nature does not supply him the public invents him. The 
art of humbug is the art of getting invented in this way. 
Every generation invents great men at whom posterity laughs 
when some accident makes it aware of them. Even in busi- 
ness, the greatest reputations are sometimes the result of the 
_ glamor of city superstition. I could point to railway chair- 
men reputed indispensable, whom the shareholders and the 
traveling public might with great profit and comfort to 
themselves send to St. Helena with a pension of £10,000 a 
year. 


The Ability That Gives Value for Money 


But in business, as a rule, a man must make what he gets 
and something over into the bargain. I have known a man 
to be employed by a firm of underwriters to interview would- 
be insurers. His sole business was to talk to them and decide 
whether to insure or not. Salary £4,000 a year. This meant 
that the loss of his judgment would have cost his employers 
more than £4,000 a year. Other men have an eye for con- 
tracts or what not, or are born captains of industry, in which 
cases they go into business on their own account, and make 
ten, twenty, or two hundred per cent where you or I would 
lose five. Or, to turn back a moment from the giants to the 
minnows, take the case of a woman with a knack of cutting 
out a dress. She gets six guineas a week instead of eighteen 
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shillings. Or she has perhaps a ladylike air and a figure on 
which a mantle looks well. For these she can get several 
guineas a week merely by standing in a show-room letting 
mantles be tried on her before customers. All these people 
are renters of ability; and their ability is inseparable from 
them and dies with them. ‘The excess of their gains over 
those of an ordinary person with the same capital and educa- 
tion is the “rent” of their exceptional “fertility.” But ob- 
serve: if the able person makes £100,000, and leaves that to 
his son, who, being but an ordinary gentleman, can only get 
from two and a half to four per cent on it, that revenue is 
pure interest on capital and in no sense whatever rent of 
ability. Its confiscation would set an idle man to work in- 
stead of depriving ability of its motive for exertion. When 
the late Lord Goschen was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
confiscated a half per cent of the interest on Consols with- 
out checking the exercise of ability in the least. Later on, 
when the value of even the reduced Consols was further re- 
duced twenty-five per cent by the South African War, and 
simultaneously the Income Tax (which is pure confiscation) 
jumped up to a shilling in the pound, the effect was not to 
dull our wits but to sharpen them. Raise a tradesman’s rent 
(a very common form of private confiscation) and he works 
harder, not softer. 


Waste of Ability and Inflation of Its Price By the Idle Rich 


Let us consider now how far exceptional payments depend 
really on the ability of the earner, and how far on the social 
conditions under which they occur. To begin with a strik- 
ing instance. A famous painter charges, and gets, 2,000 
guineas for painting a portrait. Such a price is rendered 
possible solely by the existence of a class of patrons so rich 
that the payment of 2,000 guineas inflicts less privation on 
them than the payment of sixpence to an itinerant photog- 
rapher on Hampstead Heath inflicts on a courting coster- 
monger. These portraits are as often as not portraits of per- 
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sons of average or inferior ability. If such persons had to 
earn the price of their portraits by their own labor, they 
would not pay two guineas, much less 2,000, for a portrait. 
On the other hand, the painter demands 2,000 guineas solely 


_ because he finds that he can get it, not in the least because 


his genius refuses to operate under a weaker stimulus. He 


will paint as good a portrait for £50 as for £2,000 if £50 is 
the top of his market: greater painting than any yet pro- 
duced in Melbury Road or Fitzjohn’s Avenue has been worse 
paid than that. The fashionable physician, the surgeon pre- 


_ eminently skilled in some dangerous operation, the Parlia- 


mentary barrister, all owe the excess of their incomes over 


: .that of, say, a cabinet minister, to the competition among 


enormously rich people or huge companies for their services. 
In order to state the case in the most foolish possible way, 
let me put it that modern Capitalism has created thousands 
of guineas’ worth of professional ability where only tens and 


_ hundreds existed before. All that this means is that it has 


raised the price of certain sorts of ability twenty-fold with- 


out at all improving their quality. And in enabling idle 


rich people to buy up the best of this ability, it has greatly 
wasted and nullified it. The eminent painter paints un- 
memorable people; the fashionable physician preserves the 
lives of useless people; the Parliamentary barrister would be 
more useful to society as an upper division clerk in the legal 
branch of some public department. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that our capitalists pay men of ability very 
highly to devote their ability to the service of Capitalism; 
and the moment society begins to outgrow the capitalistic 
system, it is no longer permissible to assume that ability de- 
voted to the service of Capitalism is serviceable to society, 
or, indeed, that ability which can only flourish in that way 
is, from the social point of view, ability at all. 


Artificial Rent of Ability 


One result of that social inequality which Capitalism pro- 
duces, and which Mr. Mallock admires as innocently as Pen- 
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dennis admired Miss Fotheringay, is to produce an enormous 
artificial rent of ability. Just as high farming increases the 
yield of an acre of land, so education may increase the yield 
of a man. But high farming cannot increase the natural 
rent of an acre, since all the other acres can be high-farmed 
too; so that the difference between the worst acre and the 
best (otherwise the “economic rent”) can be reduced finally 
by equality of cultivation until it is no longer greater than’ 
the natural difference in fertility. Just so, by educating 
everybody, the social advantage which the educated man now 
has over the uneducated one can be destroyed, as it has been: 
in the upper classes to-days Again, enormous salaries are now, 
paid to men because they add to ordinary business qualifica-, 
tions the habits and ‘manners and tone” of people who have. 
unearned incomes of £10,000 a year and upward. By doing 
away with such incomes of idleness, society could make such, 
habits impossible, and such manners and tone ridiculous. If 
Mr. Mallock will only consider that at present the mass of 
our population is so poor that any presentable sort of literate- 
ness or social amenity, down even to personal cleanliness and 
a reasonable reticence in the matter of expectoration, has a 
distinct scarcity value, he may gain some faint suspicion of 
how much of that £490,000,000 a year which we pay in 
profits and salaries represents rent, not of natural ability, but 
of social opportunity. 


Artificial Ability 

There is another sort of artificial superiority which also 
returns an artificial rent: the superiority of pure status. What 
are called “superiors” are just as necessary in social organiza- 
tion as a keystone is in an arch; but the keystone is made 
of no better material than many other parts of a bridge: its 
importance is conferred on it by its position, not its position 
by its importance. If half a dozen men are cast adrift in 
a sailing boat, they will need a captain. It seems simple 
enough for them to choose the ablest man; but there may 
easily be no ablest man. The whole six, or four out of the 
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six, or two out of the six, may be apparently equally fit for 
the post. In that case, the captain must be elected by lot; 
but the moment he assumes his authority, that authority 
makes him at once literally the ablest man in the boat. He 
has the powers which the other five have given him for their 
own good. Take another instance. Napoleon gained the 
command of the French army because he was the ablest gen- 
eral in France. But suppose every individual in the French 
army had been a Napoleon also! None the less a commander- 
in-chief, with his whole hierarchy of subalterns, would have 
had to be appointed—by lot if you like—and here, again, 
from the moment the lot was cast, the particular Napoleon 
_who drew the straw for commander-in-chief would have been 
the great, the all-powerful Napoleon, much more able than 
the Napoleons who were corporals and privates. After a 
year, the difference in ability between the men who had been 
doing nothing but sentry duty, under no strain of responsibil- 
ity, and the man who had been commanding the army would 
have been enormous. As “the defenders of the system of Con- 
servatism” well know, we have for centuries made able men 
out of ordinary ones by allowing them to inherit exceptional 
power and status; and the success of the plan in the phase 
of social development to which it was proper was due to the 
fact that, provided only the favored man were really an 
ordinary man, and not a duffer, the extraordinary power con- 
ferred on him did effectually create extraordinary ability as 
compared with that of an agricultural laborer, for example, 
of equal natural endowments. The gentleman, the lord, the 
king, all discharging social functions of which the laborer 
is incapable, are products as artificial as queen bees. Their 
superiority is produced by giving them a superior status, 
just as the inferiority of the laborer is produced by giving 
him an inferior status. But the superior income which is 
the appanage of superior status is not rent of ability. It 
is a payment made to a man to exercise normal ability in 
an abnormal situation. Rent of ability is what a man gets 
by exercising abnormal ability in a normal situation. 
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How Little Really Goes to Ability 


If Mr. Mallock will now take his grand total of the earn- 
ings of Ability, and strike off from it, first, all rent of land 
and interest on capital; then all normal profits; then all non- 
competitive emoluments attached to a definite status in the 
public service, civil or military, from royalty downwards; 
then all payments for the advantages of secondary or tech- 
nical education and social opportunities; then all fancy pay- 
ments made to artists and other professional men by very 
rich commonplace people competing for their services; and 
then all exceptional payments made to men whose pre-emi- 
nence exists only in the imaginative ignorance of the public, 
the remainder may with some plausibility stand as genuine 
rent of natural ability. But in making these calculations, I 
would warn him against exaggerating the life incomes of 
the most envied professional men and skilled workers. It is 
not for nothing that highly educated and cultivated men go 
into that part of Socialism which already exists, the Civil 
Service, and leave the competitive prizes of the professions 
to be scrambled for by persons who, as a class, are by no 
means their superiors. In the Civil Service there is status; 
there is pay from the time you begin work; there are short 
hours and at least the possibility of good health; there is 
security; there is a pension; and there is early marriage with- 
out imprudence or misalliance. In the professions the begin- 
ners are forty; there is no security; health is impossible with- 
out the constitution of a thousand horses; work never ceases 
except during sleep and the holidays which follow the usual 
breakdown two or three times a year; shirking or taking 
things easily means ruin; the possibilities of failure are in- 
finite; and the unsuccessful professional man is wretched, 
anxious, debt-crippled, and humbled beyond almost any other 
unfortunate who has mistaken his vocation. If the income 
which a successful man makes between forty-five and sixty- 
five be spread over the preceding twenty years; if the severity 
of the brain-work as compared with that needed for any sort 
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of routine be taken into account; and if a sufficient allow- 
ance be made for that part of the remuneration which may 
fairly be regarded as high interest on a frightfully risky in- 
vestment, I think Mr. Mallock will begin to understand why 
the State can even now get into its service at moderate salaries 
men no less able than the professions attract, especially among 
those who have had a first-rate education, but who have to 
begin to support themselves immediately their education is 
finished. 
The same care should be taken in estimating those high 
wages for manual labor which sometimes make the needy 
gentleman envy the boiler-maker or the steel-smelter. Such 
_workmen, if their physique is extraordinary, can make £8 a 
week in the prime of life. But the prime of life does not 
last very long at work that fetches that price. It is as well 
worth a strong man’s while to be a policeman with a sixth 
of such wages. Mr. Mallock was once greatly struck with 
the wages earned by the coal-hewers during the boom of 
1872-3: he never tired of telling us stories of the dogs fed 
on beefsteaks, of the pipes with four bowls, and the rest of 
_ the evidence that the world is not going to be reformed off- 
hand by giving £5 a week to men who have never had the 
chance of learning how to spend two. He might have added 
that mortality statistics bring out coal-mining as a healthy 
occupation, the truth being that when a miner is past his 
best working period, he has to fall back on some poorer occu- 
pation above ground, so that but few men die coal-miners. 
From one end to the other of the social scale nothing is 
more misleading than to assume, in the case of those who 
are paid competition wages, fees, or salaries, that they receive 
the top price paid in their profession or trade constantly 
throughout their whole working life. Further, in estimating 
the value of large salaries and high fees, it is necessary to take 
into account how much of it is mere payment of the ex- 
penses involved by the social position in which alone they 
can be earned. A young man building up a fashionable prac- 
tice as a doctor in London cannot save a farthing out of 
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£1,000 a year, though his personal tastes may be so inexpen- 
sive that in the Civil Service he would save £200 a year out. 
of a salary of £400 without the least privation. As was 
pointed out, I think, in Fabian Essays, the servants in Dublin 
Castle are better paid than the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
because they can live on their wages, whereas he cannot. Mr. 
Mallock expresses the greatest scepticism as to the Fabian 
estimate of £800 a year real salary as sufficient to attract men 
of first-rate ability and education at present. No doubt it 
seems a trifle when one fixes one’s eyes on the men who are 
making from £10,000 to £20,000 a year at the professions, 
or on the millionaires of America. But you have only to 
look in other directions to find men of at least equal ability 
and character to whom an assured income of £800 a year 
would be a fortune. At all events, the hard fact remains 
that neither in our civil nor military services do we find it 
necessary to pay salaries equal to the income of a leading 
financier, contractor, physician, or K.C. As to chemists, 
biologists, astronomers, mathematicians, economists, poets, and 
the higher brainworkers generally, no fairly prosperous pub- 
lican would look at their professional incomes. 


Socialism the Paradise of the Able 


It seems to me that Social-Democracy would, in compari- 
son, be the paradise of the able man. Every step that we 
make towards it takes our industry more and more out of 
the hands of brutes and dullards. The fellow who in the 
first half of the nineteenth century (the wicked century, as 
posterity will call it) could make a fortune out of cotton 
spinning only on condition that he was allowed to use up 
nine generations of men mercilessly in one generation, has 
been driven out of the trade by that pioneer of Socialism, 
the factory inspector. When the working day in England 
is reduced to eight hours by law, and the employment of a 
human being at less than a living wage is made a felony, 
the incompetents who cannot make their trade self-supporting 
on these humane and reasonable conditions will simply have 
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to see their business slip from them into the hands of those 
who can. The sweater will have to go the way of the flogging 
schoolmaster, or the captain who can only maintain discipline 
by making his ship a floating hell. Society will keep raising 
_ the standard of popular welfare to which industrial manage- 
ment must be adjusted, until an employer will no more be 
allowed to kill people by overwork or poisonous processes 
than he is now to kill them by sword or gun. And at every 
step of the process a fringe of the most selfish and stupid 
employers will be disqualified and beaten off into the ranks 
of the employed, their customers going to swell the business 
of men with ability enough to succeed under the new condi- 
tions. If there be any employer who will be “ruined” by 
having to reduce the hours of labor of his employees from 
ten, twelve, fourteen, or sixteen to eight, or to raise their 
wages from four, twelve, or sixteen shillings a week to 
twenty-four or thirty, then the sooner he is “ruined” the 
better for the country, which is not benefited by allowing 
its population to be degraded for the benefit of duffers. Mr. 
Mallock is right in supposing that Socialism, if it wants abil- 
ity, will have to pay for it, but quite wrong in supposing that 
the price will be eight-thirteenths of the national product. 


The Highest Work Also the Cheapest 


I am by no means sure that an occupation so exceedingly 
agreeable to the men able to do it well as the organization 
of industry, may not at last come to be cheaper in the market 
than the manual labor involved by such disagreeable and 
dangerous tasks as sewerage, foundry work, stoking, certain 
kinds of mining, and so on. Clearly, if Mr. Mallock or my- 
self had to choose between managing an iron-works for £250 
a year and puddling for £500, we should jump at the £250. 
In fact, it is already evident that numbers of the occupations 
now filled by the working classes will eventually have either 
to be replaced by new processes or else dropped altogether, 
through the impossibility of finding men or women willing 
to submit to them. Nobody anticipates any such difficulty 
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with regard to the pursuits of the middle classes. Already, 


in many manufacturing towns, it is difficult to get even a 
half-witted domestic servant. The girls prefer the mill to 
the kitchen. But there is no difficulty in getting matrons for 
public institutions. How is it that Mr. Mallock, who has 
himself chosen a profession in which, unaided by clerks, he 
has to exercise ten times the ability of a stockbroker for per- 
haps a fifth of what the stockbroker would consider hand- 
some remuneration, seems never to have considered the very 
first peculiarity of exceptional ability, namely, that unlike 
mere brute capacity for the drudgery of routine labor, it is 
exercised for its own sake, and makes its possessor the most 
miserable of men if it is condemned to inaction? Why, bless 
my heart, how did Fabian Essays, which Mr. Mallock admires 
so much, come to be written? Solely because the writers were 
able to write them, and, having the usual allowance of vanity, 
would not hide that ability under a bushel, though they 
knew beforehand that not one of them would ever touch a 
farthing of any pecuniary profit that might arise from the 
publication. If an ordinance were issued to-morrow that 
every man, from the highest to the lowest, should have ex- 
actly equal pay, then I could quite understand difficulties 
arising from every man insisting on being head of his depart- 
ment. Why Mr. Mallock should anticipate rather that all 
the heads would insist on becoming subordinates is more than - 
I can reconcile with the intelligence for which he is famous. 
As a matter of fact there would be no novelty about the 
arrangement. Equal pay for persons of the most varied 
attainments exists at present within class limits. As to chiefs 
receiving less than subordinates, a naval captain’s salary is 
smaller than that of many men in subordinate and relatively 
undignified commercial positions. 


The Economics of Fine Art 


I might go on to make many amusing conjectures about 
the prodigious fortunes which great artists will perhaps make 
under Social-Democracy by simply putting a turnstile at the 
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door of their studio or music-room, and charging five shill- 
ings a head for admission, which would presumably be freely 
paid by the cultured and prosperous millions of that period. 
But the economics of Art deserve an essay all to themselves. 
The difference between the baker, who produces something 
' that is destroyed by the first consumer, and the artist, who 
produces something that is none the worse after generations 
of consumers have had their fill of it, is full of matter for 
the economist. And yet none of our professors have thought 
of writing a chapter on the Royal Academy turnstiles, which 
coin shillings in defiance of all the normal laws of production 
and consumption. 


Profits and Earnings Versus Rent and Interest 


Mr. Mallock has never got away from that unfortunate 
economic discovery of his about the hundreds of millions 
annually paid as rent and dividends being created by the 
ability of the recipients. During his lifetime he has seen 
several thousand millions of it produced by labor and ability, 
and then handed over gratuitously to “the man who has only 
to take a pair of scissors and to clip coupons, or to write a 
receipt for the tenant who pays him rent” (I borrow the 
phrase from that excellent Conservative, the late Prince Bis- 
marck). Large shares of it pass daily under Mr. Mallock’s 
very nose from adults to infants, from able men to im- 
beciles, from thrifty men to wasters, from all sorts of per- 
sons who might conceivably be producing something volun- 
tarily and without compulsion for the community in return 
for what it unconditionally gives them, as Ruskin did, to 
ladies and gentlemen who make no pretence of producing 
anything. Must I again quote that well-worn passage from 
the late Professor Cairnes’s Some Leading Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy, which formulated the conclusions of the ortho- 
dox economy on this subject, and which has never been 
challenged or contradicted by any economist until to-day, 
when Mr. Mallock dashes his head against it under the im- 
pression that it is a novel and dangerous heresy launched by 
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a few sophistical Fabians? Here is the passage, which I quote 
with the more satisfaction, as nobody would tolerate such 
strong language from me:— 


“That useful function, therefore, which some profound 
writers fancy they discover in the abundant expenditure of 
the idle rich, turns out to be a sheer illusion. Political 
economy furnishes no such palliation of unmitigated selfish- 
ness. Not that I would breathe a word against the sacred- 
ness of contracts. But I think it important, on moral no 
less than on economic grounds, to insist upon this, that no 
public benefit of any kind arises from the existence of an 
idle rich class.) ‘The wealth accumulated by their ancestors 
and others on their behalf, where it is employed as capital, 
no doubt helps to sustain industry; but what they consume 
in luxury and idleness is not capital, and helps to sustain 
nothing but their own unprofitable lives. By all means they 
must have their rents and interest, as it is written in the bond; 
but let them take their proper places as drones in the hive, 
gorging at a feast to which they have contributed nothing.” 


What is the secret of the difference between the views of 
Cairnes and those of Mr. Mallock? Simply that Cairnes knew 
the difference between profits and general earnings on the 
one hand, and rent and interest on the other; whereas Mr. 
Mallock has jumped at the conclusion that because ability 
can produce wealth, and is rare, and men who are rich are 
also rare, these rich and rare ones must also be the able ones? 
How else can you account for them? How, indeed, if you 
happen to be still at the wrong side of that pons asinorum 
of political economy, the law of rent, with all its very un- 
expected social reactions! The Fabian essayists have done 
their best to convince Mr. Mallock that if the Duke of 
Westminster makes 500 times as much as a landlord as Mr. 
Mallock does as an author, it is not because the Duke is 500 
times as clever as Mr. Mallock. But Mr. Mallock is modest, 
and will have it so; and I will worry him no further about it. 
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Government of the Many by the Few 
Mr. Mallock is much impressed by the fact that through- 


out history, from the shepherd kings to the nitrate kings and 


beef barons, we find the few governing the many. If by 


this he means that the few have ever been able to raise the 


many to their own level, then he is blind to the historical 


tragedy of greatness. But it is true that such organization 
as the many have been capable of has always been directed 


for them, and in some cases imposed on them, by the few. 
And I have no doubt that under Social-Democracy the few 


_ will still organize, and that, too, without having to consider 
‘at every step the vested interests of moneyed noodledom in 
_ “the system of Conservatism.” Well has Mr. Mallock pointed 


' out that the evolution of society produces, not anarchy, but 


new types of ruler, and, I would ask him to add, new forms 


of government. Once it was the first William with his sword 


> and his barons. Then it was the first Edward, with his com- 


mission of quo warranto, bending the necks of those barons. 


. But yesterday it was the cotton king with his capital and his 


ogreish factory: to-day it is the Factory Code bending the 
necks of the ogre cotton kings. To-morrow it may be—who 
knows?—an able Labor Ministry, backed up by a bureaucracy 
nursed on Fabian Essays. But Mr. Mallock’s historic general- 
ization will hold good: the few will still organize the many. 
That great joint-stock company of the future, the Social- 
Democratic State, will have its chairman and directors as 
surely as its ships will have captains. I have already pointed 
out that ships must have captains, even when there is an 
absolute level of ability on board, just as an arch must have 
a keystone. I cast back to that now only for the sake of 
reminding Mr. Mallock that this fact of the direction by the 
few of the many which he finds involved in all forms of 
social organization, has no necessary connection with any 
natural superiority on the part of the few. Indeed, Mr. Mal- 


| lock will find it impossible to prove that the governing few 


have ever, in any generally valid sense, been the ablest men 
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of their time. James I. governed Shakespeare: was he an ables 
man? Louis XV. and his mistresses governed Turgot: was 
it by their superiority in ability or character? Was Mr. 
Balfour an abler man than Mr. Asquith until the last general 
election? And has Mr. Asquith been the abler since? Have 
all the men who have governed Mr. Mallock been abler than 
he is? 

These questions are nonsensical because, as Mr. Mallock 
himself has remarked, ability is not an abstract thing: it 
always means ability for some definite feat or function. 
There is no such thing as the ablest man in England, though 
there is such a thing as the ablest high jumper, the ablest 
hammer thrower, the ablest weight lifter, etc. When we 
come to more composite questions, such as the ablest finan- 
cier, or strategist, or organizer of some particular industry, 
we call that man the ablest who has most of the qualities 
which happen to be supremely important, under existing con- 
ditions, in finance, strategy, or the particular industry in 
question. Change the conditions, and quite another set of 
men will be the ablest. Every year gives us a fresh example 
of the fact that a man who has succeeded conspicuously in 
some enterprise in America may fail ignominiously in it in 
England, the reason being that he is an able man for the 
purpose under American conditions, and an imcompetent one 
under English conditions. ‘The Owenite Socialists who had 
made fortunes in business, failed to make good their repu- 
tation even for common sense in their attempts to organize 
Owenism. Or, to take one of Mr. Mallock’s own illustra- 
tions, the able man of feudal England was quite a different 
man from the able man of commercial England. At least, 
let us hope so. As to Mr. Mallock’s exceedingly unhistoric 
apprehensions that the said able men will refuse to exercise 
their ability for good pay and pension from Social-Democ- 
racy, unless they are also provided with opportunities of 
investing their savings in order to make idlers of their chil- 
dren, I doubt whether the public will take the alarm. He 
may depend on it that Social-Democracy, like all other 
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Ocracies, will have a great deal more trouble with its idle 
and worthless members than with its able ones. 


The Incentive to Production 


“Men,” says Mr. Mallock, “will not exert themselves to 
produce income when they know that the State is an organ- 
ized conspiracy to rob them of it.” My impression hitherto 
has been that the whole history of civilization is the history 
of millions of men toiling to produce wealth for the express 
purpose of paying the tax-collector and meeting the State- 
enforced demands of landlords, capitalists, and other masters 
of the sources of production. Mr. Mallock might as well 
deny the existence of the Pyramids on the general ground 


_ that men will not build pyramids when they know that 


Pharaoh is at the head of an organized conspiracy to take 
away the Pyramids from them as soon as they are made. Are 
not those very rents and dividends over which Mr. Mallock 
has so ingeniously gone astray, produced to-day by workers of 
all grades, who are compelled by the State to hand over every 
farthing of it to “drones,” as Professor Cairnes called them? 
But the Attorney-General does not retire from the Bar be- 
cause he has to hand over part of his fees to the lord of the 
plot of English soil on which his private house is built; nor 
did the factory girl refuse to toil, amid poisonous fumes of 
white lead and phosphorus, because from ten to thirty per 
cent of what she and the rest of the factory staff produced 
was taken from them and handed over to shareholders who 
never saw the factory, and whose original contributions to 
the cost of its erection had been replaced out of its own prod- 
uce long before. When the State said, to Attorney-General 
and factory girl alike, “Submit, starve, or go to prison; which 
you please,” they submitted, that being the most comfortable 
of the three alternatives. A Social-Democratic State could 
“rob” (the word is Mr. Mallock’s, not mine) in the same 
fashion if its constituents, against their own interests, gave 
it a mandate to do so. If “the idle rich” (Professor Cairnes 
again) were taxed so heavily as to leave them nothing but 
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bare agents’ fees for the collection of their incomes and their 
transfer to the Inland Revenue Department, there is no reason 
to suppose that the production of income would be decreased 
by a single farthing through any sulking of the despoiled 
spoilers. If a man is producing nothing, nobody can be the 
worse for a reduction of his incentive to produce. The real 
difficulty in the way of taxing unearned incomes to extinc- 
tion, is the impossibility of a seizure of £800,000,000 every 
year by a Government which, as at present organized, has no 
means of immediately restoring that sum to general circu 
lation in wages and salaries to employees of its own. ‘This 
difficulty has been explicitly dealt with in Fabian Essays 
(page 189, etc.), in a passage which Mr. Mallock’s criticisms 
do not affect. 


The Long and Short of the Matter 


The long and short of the matter is that Mr. Mallock has 
confused the proprietary classes with the productive classes, 
the holders of ability with the holders of land and capital, 
the man about town with the man of affairs. In 1894 I 
advised him to take up the works of the Individualist Ameri- 
can economist, General F. A. Walker, who, before the Fabian 
Society was born, expounded the economics of ability in a 
manner to which neither Fabians nor Conservatives have 
raised, or need raise, any objection. He did not take my 
advice until he went to America and was accused of borrow- 
ing from the General by somebody who must surely have 
understood neither of the twain. But now that he has read 
him, he can appreciate the following passage from the same 
author’s Money in its Relation to Trades and Industry (Lon- 
don, 1880, pp. 90-91) :— 


“The attitude of both laborers and capitalists (during a 
period of five years’ industrial depression in the United States) 
has given the strongest testimony that the employing classes 
are completely the masters of the industrial situation. To 
them capital and labor are obliged alike to resort for the 


a 
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Opportunity to perform their several functions; and when- 
_ ever this class, in view of their own interests, refuse that 
opportunity, capital and labor remain unemployed, incap- 
able of the slightest initiative in production.” 


There you have your skilled economist. He does not 
romance about capitalists inventing Atlantic steamers: he 
shows you the capitalist and the laborer running helplessly, 
the one with his money, the other with his muscle, to the 
able man, the actual organizer and employer, who alone is 
able to find a use for mere manual deftness, or for that brute 
strength or heavy bank balance which any fool may possess. 
And the landlord must put his acres into the same cunning 
-hands. The landlord, capitalist, and laborer can none of 
them do without the employer: neither can he do without 
land, capital, and labor. He, as the only party in the trans- 
action capable “of the slightest initiative in production,” 
buys his three indispensables as cheaply as he can; pays the 
price out of what he makes out of them; and keeps the bal- 


ance as his profit. If a joint-stock company offers him as 


much by way of salary as managing director as he can make 
- on his own account, he has no interest in refusing the post. 
If the Government, or a municipality, offers him equivalent 
advantages as a State or municipal officer, he will not scorn 
their offer from a sentimental attachment to “the system of 
Conservatism.” The Fabians have shown that the situation 
is changing in such a way as to set our governing bodies, 
local and central, outbidding the private employer for the 
services of the laborer, and competing with the private capi- 

talist and landlord for the services of the employer, whilst 
concurrently confiscating, by familiar constitutional proc- 
esses, larger and larger portions of the land and capital that 
has fallen into idle hands. Mr. Mallock, in reply, bids the 
Conservatives be of good cheer, since he can prove that nearly 
all wealth is the product of ability and not of labor—no 
great consolation to those Conservatives who deal in neither, 
but only in land and capital. And to set at rest any linger- 
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ing misgivings which his economic demonstrations may have 
lett, he adds that the gobbling up of proprietary incomes by 
Social-Democracy, on Fabian lines, is not “fundamental So-- 
cialism,” but only “incidental and supplementary Socialism,” 
which, rightly considered, are “really examples and results of 
a developing Individualism.” This explanation has been of 
great comfort to the Fabians. Whether it will be equally 
relished by the Conservatives is a question upon which I am 
too modest to offer an opinion. 


THE CASE FOR EQUALITY 


(Mr. Shaw’s Part in the National Liberal Club Debate of 
1913) 


WHEN I speak of The Case for Equality I mean human 
equality; and that, of course, can only mean one thing: it 
means equality of income. It means that if one person is 
to have half a crown, the other is to have two and sixpence. 
It means that precisely. You, Mr. Chairman, have spoken 
of equality of opportunity. The difficulty about that is 
that it is entirely and completely and eternally impossible. 
How are you going to give everybody in this room equal 
opportunities with me of writing plays. The thing is, I say, 
a ghastly mockery. In one sense it might be said: “Well, 
any of us are welcome to try our hands at play-writing.” I 
might say that and smile. But I am quite safe in saying that 
_ to the majority of you it is just exactly like saying to a beg- 
gar: “Well, my friend, Mr. Barnato made a large fortune: 
you have the same opportunities as Mr. Barnato; go and make 
that fortune,” at which Mr. Barnato would smile; but it is 
of no use at all to the beggar. The fact is that you cannot 
equalize anything about human beings except their incomes. 
If in dealing with the subject you would only begin by 
facing that fact, it would save you a very great deal of 
trouble in the form of useless speculation. I have chosen 
this subject for to-night because it is an extremely practical 
and important political subject. You have been for a long 
time using the power of Parliament to redistribute income 
in this country more or less. The very moment the Income 
Tax was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, somewhere in the 
*forties—1842, I think—from that moment you were be- 
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ginning to effect a redistribution of income. If you just 
glance over the subsequent succession of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, you will find them all redistributing income un- 
consciously, until you come to Sir William Harcourt with 
his death duties, Mr. Asquith with his discrimination between 
earned and unearned income, and Mr. Lloyd-George with 
his Supertax, all doing it consciously. The object of supertax- 
ation, and the object of the threatened land taxation, is to 
effect a further redistribution of income in this country. 
There is another point which has not been quite so closely 
observed as that. The working classes have been using their 
power, at first indirectly, and of late years directly through 
the Labor Party in Parliament, to effect a redistribution. 
This used to be a redistribution in kind. Instead of getting 
money the working classes got municipal dwellings; they 
got education; they got sanitation; they got the clearing 
away of slum areas; and this mass of municipal work was 
largely paid for by rating richer people than themselves, and 
by grants-in-aid, which came from the Income Tax, from 
which the working classes were exempt themselves. Thus 
they were deliberately transferring wealth from one class to 
another by Parliamentary power. They were redistributing 
part of the national income, and diverting it in their own 
direction. This went on for many years; but a few years 
ago they took an entirely new departure. Instead of saying, 
“We will get more schools out of you; we will get more 
houses out of you; we will get more plumber’s work out of 
you,” they suddenly took the step which was sooner or later 
inevitable, and said: ‘We will have some money out of 
you. We will have some money straight out of your pockets 
into our pockets to do what we like with.” There was an 
apparent precedent for this in Poor Law outdoor relief, or 
the giving of public money to poor persons on the ground 
that they are poor. But when you passed Old Age Pen- 
sions, then, for the first time, you had money paid down 
without regard to the differences between one person and 
another. It was not given exclusively to the people who 
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Were poor, except that there was a certain limit of income, 
which was really rather a concession to the snobbery of the 
people who did not like to take it than a real essential differ- 
ence of principle. The fact remains that a few years ago 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer began to put his hand into 


‘the national pocket, and to give every person aged seventy 


of the working class, without reference to his ability or sex, 


- if he claimed it and had not a certain income at the time 
~ he claimed it, the sum of ss. a week. The recipients of that 


5s. a week included among them every possible variety of 
character. They all have exactly the sum of 5s. a week, no 


* more and no less. Here is a process which has begun, and 


a process which we all know is going to go on. We know 


> that that 5s. a week will not remain at 5s. a week. We 


know that it will be presently 10s. a week. I should have 
thought that everybody here present would know that in New 


_ Zealand at the present time it is 10s. a week; and that the 
Labor Party knows it; and that it is 10s a week at an earlier 


age than the age of seventy. If any man present is simple 


‘enough to believe that it is going to stay at 5s a week, I 


ask him to retire to the smoking-room downstairs, because he is 
congenitally (I must say it, though I say it without malice) 
incapable of understanding any address that I possibly can give. 
I take it now you are all convinced that it will not stay at ss. 
a week; and I hope there will be no hesitation about this also; 
that the Supertax is not going to remain at what it is at pres- 
ent. I think you must all admit, though some of you may 
deplore it, that the Supertax is going to go up, which means a 
further redistribution of income in this country. 

Having put the matter on a thoroughly practical basis, 
I now want to ask you whether you have made up your 
mind what is going to be the final result of this process; 
because if you are not like the mere opportunists who are 
outside the Political and Economic Circle and in the smok- 
ing-room downstairs—if you really are serious in your pre- 
tensions as members of this Circle, you must either have 
made up your minds already on that point, or you must be 
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in the process of making up your minds; you must be asking 
yourselves what is the final level to be? I am here to-night 
to say that I have quite made up my mind as to the only 
possible solution of the question. I am going to show you 
that my solution, which is the solution of an equal distri- 
bution, is one which has overwhelming practical arguments 
in its favor. 

Perhaps the strongest argument to people who are not 
very fond of abstract thought, is that equality of income 
is the only plan that has ever been successful, the only plan 
that has ever been possible. It is the plan that has always 
prevailed; and it is prevalent at the present time to a greater 
extent than any other rule of distribution. The moment 
you begin to try and think of any other, you are met with 
such difficulties and such absurdities that, however reluctant 
you may be to come to the solution of equality, you are 
finally driven to it by the elimination of every other solu- 
tion, except, of course, the solution of the mere brute scram- 
ble that we have at the present time. If you take our Civil 
Service and our Military Service, you find that equal pay is 
the rule. If you take our trades, you find in every class 
of society a certain conception of what constitutes a becom- 
ing livelihood in that class of society; and everybody in it 
aims at and claims an income representing that standard. 
Nobody seriously asks to have more than the other persons 
of his class. Every soldier of the same rank gets practically 
the same pay; every policeman of the same rank gets the 
same pay; every colonel gets the same pay; every general 
gets the same pay; and every judge gets £5,000 a year. You 
do not find Mr. Justice Darling getting up and saying: “I 
really think that because I have put a little humor into the 
proceedings, I ought to have an extra allowance.” Nor do 
you find that the judges who put a little extra stupidity 
and cruelty into the proceedings, ever suggest that their 
salaries should be reduced on that ground, nor do the people 
who admire and uphold their cruelty and stupidity propose 
that they should get any more. 
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Now suppose you do not agree, suppose you think there 
should be some other standard applied to men, I ask you 
not to waste time arguing about it in the abstract, but bring 
it down to a concrete case at once. Let me take a very 
obvious case. I le a dm There can 
‘be absolutely no question at all in my case that in some ways 
I am above the average of mankind in talent. You laugh; 
but I presume you are not laughing at the fact, but only 
because I do not bore you with the usual modest cough, and 
pretend to consider myself stupid. Very well. Take myself 
as an absolute, unquestionable case. Now pick out somebody 
“not quite so clever. How much am I to have and how much 
is he to have? I notice a blank expression on your counte- 
mances. You are utterly unable to answer the question. In 
order to do so, you would have to compare us in some quan~ 
titative way. You would have to treat human capacity as 
a measurable thing; but you know perfectly well it is not 
a measurable thing. Taking some person whom we will call 
X, an average man, you may think I am fifty times as clever 
as X; and you may think that I, perhaps, ought to have fifty 
times as big an income. But if anybody asks you: “Where 
did you get that numerator of fifty from, and what does 
your denominator represent?” you will be compelled to give 
it up. You cannot settle it. The thing is impossible. You 
cannot do it. Every attempt you make in that way reduces 
itself to absurdity in your hands; and that silly dream of the 
nineteenth century which began with: “The career open to 
the talents,” the idea that every man could get his value; all 
that is the vainest Utopian dream; and the most ridiculous, 
the most impracticable idea that ever came into the head of 
“men. ‘The reason it has been talked about so much, is that 
the people who were talking about it had no serious intention 
of ever bringing it into practice and never pleaded it in prac- 
tice except as an excuse for giving somebody less than them- 
selves. It would have been far more sensible to go at the 
question in the old mystic, religious way; when you would 
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have immediately seen that all human souls are of infinite 
value, and all infinities equal. 

It is now plain that if you are going to have any inequali- 
ties of income, they must be arbitrary inequalities. You 
must say flatly that certain persons are to have more than 
others, giving no reason for it. I am quite sure again, from 
the expression of your faces, that you have not any reasons. - 
Well, I will give you one. As you know, obedience and 
subordination are necessary in society. You cannot have a 
civilized society unless tolerably large bodies of men are 
willing to obey other men, even by executing orders that they 
do not themselves understand. That is the real foundation 


of our traditional feudal inequality. In order to make a. 


common man obey some other man, you had to take some 
means of making that other man an uncommon man; and 
the simplest way was to set him apart from common men by 
giving him more money, by putting him in a different sort 
of dress, by making him live in a different sort of house, by 
setting up a convention that under no circumstances could 
his son marry the daughter of the common man, or the 
common man’s son marry his daughter. In short, you re- 
sorted to idolatry to secure subordination in society; for the 
man so set apart became literally an idol. I do not deny that 
idolatry served its turn; but I suggest to you that modern 
democracy and modern conditions are exploding it. The 
very idols themselves have made the fatal mistake of allow- 
ing the invention of photography and the half-tone process 
to destroy the glamor on which the whole social structure is 
based. So long as you have a peer or millionaire who is 
known only by name and by reputation, people may believe 
him to be a great man, quite unlike themselves; but the 
moment you put his portrait into the papers, it is all up: the 
show is given away. The time has gone by for the old pri- 
vacy, the old mystery, the old seclusion; that is how our 
idols are beginning to get found out in all directions. The 
whole movement of Liberalism in the history of the world— 
I do not mean the Liberalism of Parliament, or the Liberalism 
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even of this Club, which, as you know, has very little to do 
with Liberalism at all—the history of Liberalism in the world, 
when you understand it thoroughly, has been the history of 
Iconoclasm. In America they will not allow their ambassa- 
dors to put on the uniform that European ambassadors wear; 
and they will not allow their judges to assume the ridiculous 
costume our judges put on to persuade people that a judge 
_is not a man, but Justice incarnate; and they do not allow 
. their President to put a crown on his head, in order to pro- 
duce illusions as to its interior. I think you will admit that 
nowadays, in spite of the costumes of our judges, and in spite 
. of our crowns, there is very little of such illusion left. As 
‘a matter of fact, the popularity of our last two monarchs 
. has been due, I think you will agree with me, not at all-to 
a belief in them as extraordinary and supernatural persons, 
_ but to the precisely contrary belief in them as rather good 
fellows much like ourselves. I am glad you agree with me; 
* because that disposes of the last and only argument in favor 
of inequality of income: absolutely the last and only one. 


Now I come to the objections to inequality, which have 
been too little considered in this country. I am going to 
show you that there is an overwhelming political objection 

to it. I will then show you chat thes ine sro Se 
whelming economic objection to it; and I will finish by 
showing you that there is a biological objection to it which, 
in my opinion, outweighs all the others. Let us begin with 
the political objection. As long as you have inequality of 
income, you may have Franchise Acts, and you may have 
votes for men, and votes for women, and you may have votes 
for babies if you like, but there will be no such thing as real 
democracy in this country. There will be class government 
of the very worst description. There will be class govern- 
ment based on plutocracy, as there is at the present time; 
and there will be no possible real representation of the people 
in Parliament. It does not matter how high the characters 
of the members may stand, I will take two gentlemen who 
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are at the head of Parliamentary life at the present time. 
Take Mr. Asquith on the one hand, and Mr. Balfour on the 
other. How can Mr. Balfour or Mr. Asquith represent men 
with £300 a year; much less men with £50 or £60 a year? 
How can they pursue in Parliament the interests of men 
with only a very small fragment of their income? I say, 
furthermore, that even if they wanted to do it, they would 
not be let do it. I say they are subject to public opinion. I 
say that public opinion is manufactured at the present time 
by newspapers; and I say that the newspapers are absolutely 
in the hands of the plutocracy. The extent to which they 
are in the hands of the plutocracy I could illustrate in fifty 
ways; but you cannot be so destitute of intelligence—I have 
no right to assume that you are lacking in intelligence at all 
—as not to feel this every day of your life. If you do not 
feel it, there is nothing that I could say which would con- 
vince you of it; but the extent to which our newspapers are 
under the personal control of the plutocracy, I may illustrate 
by a harmless little incident. 

A little while ago I had the pleasure of holding a public 
debate in Queen’s Hall with Mr. Hilaire Belloc. It was re- 
ported at some length in all the newspapers of London. It 
was considered an event of sufficient public importance to 
occupy from one to three columns—the three columns were 
in a highly conservative paper in London. All over the coun- 
try the newspapers had reports. But there were two papers 
that made absolutely no mention of the debate. One of them 
was The Times and the other was The Daily Mail. It has 
remained a profound mystery why those papers took abso- 
lutely no notice of a debate of which they were informed, 
and at which they were represented by their reporters. The 
only conjecture that was made on the subject was based on 
the fact that one of the speakers, by an unfortunate slip, 
mentioned Lord Northcliffe not as Lord Northcliffe but as 
Mr. Harmsworth. Now, gentlemen, I am not so absurd as 
to suppose that Lord Northcliffe went down to the offices 
of these two papers of his, and said: ‘This blasphemer has 
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called me ‘Mr. Harmsworth,’ as if I were not Lord North- 
cliffe; never mention him in my papers again.” I do not 
believe anything of the kind; but I am perfectly prepared to 
believe that the gentlemen in his employment may have 
been so under the influence of Lord Northcliffe’s position, 
-and may have been themselves so unjustly mistrustful of 
Lord Northcliffe’s breadth of mind, that they may have 
thought it safer on the whole not to mention the debate, in 
which they would have had to report that deplorable slip; 
and so got out of the difficulty by not mentioning it at all. 
Any of you who are in public life must know that the 
moment you take part in any anti-plutocratic movement you 
are boycotted by the newspapers. Nothing is reported and 
worked up in the newspapers except the interests of the pluto- 
cracy. ‘Those papers form public opinion. Public opinion 
cannot be formed in any other way. ‘The consequence is 
that you have no genuinely popular government in this coun- 
try. I will give you just one other instance which comes 
back to my memory: it is also a personal one. I once went 
to a meeting on the temperance question. That meeting was 
addressed by me; and it was addressed by a bishop. Under 
ordinary circumstances, when a meeting is addressed by me 
and addressed by a bishop, the bishop is very fully reported; 
and I am somewhat briefly reported. On this occasion, it 
happened that I said something (being a lifelong teetotaler, 
_and the meeting talking a great deal of nonsense about the 
publicans) in defense of the publican. The bishop did not 
speak in defense of the publican. He spoke in the conven- 
tional manner against the liquor trade. The consequence was 
that in The Times next day my speech was reported at full 
length; and the only thing that was mentioned about the 
bishop was that “the Bishop of Kensington then addressed 
the meeting.” When Bishop Gore, who was then Bishop of 
Birmingham, delivered a most eloquent protest in London 
against the assumption that political science, any more than 
religion, was on the side of industrial sweating, he fared worse 
than the Bishop of Kensington: for he was not mentioned at 
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all except by one morning paper, which shortly afterward 
changed its editor. 


GENTLEMEN, leaving the question or the press, you know 
that every one of you wants to get into Parliament. I have 
never yet met a member of the National Liberal Club who 
did not intend to get into Parliament at some time, except 
those who, like our Chairman, are there already. Well, most 
of you will get no further than taking part in other men’s 
election meetings. You will hardly ever have an opportunity 
of speaking on behalf of a man who really represents your 
opinions. Nine times out of ten, for the sake of what you 
call the Liberal Party, you will be speaking on behalf of a ~ 
rich man. You will be answering for his magnificent Liberal 
principles; you will be explaining his views on the Welsh 
Church, and on Home Rule, and on Free Trade.- And the 
gentleman on whose behalf you are speaking, and who will 
be returned if your oratory is successful, will be sitting there 
on the platform wondering what on earth you are talking 
about, but perfectly prepared to foot the bill, to pay the 
expenses, to bribe the constituency on the chance of getting 
into Parliament. Doubtless, when he gets into Parliament, 
he will go into whatever lobby the Liberal whip tells him is 
the proper lobby to go into. That is what you get in the | 
shape of democracy; and that is.all you ever will get as long 
as you have inequality of income. er. 
Now I come to the economic objection; and you will all 
now please put on your best expressions, being all of you 
political economists. Now, gentlemen, I am really a political 
economist. I have studied the thing. I understand Ricardo’s 
law of rent and Jevons’s law of value. I can also tell you 
what in its essence sound economy means for any nation. It 
means, gentlemen, just what sound economy means for any 
individual; and that is that whatever powers the individual 
has of purchasing or producing, shall be exercised in the order 
of his most vital needs. Let me illustrate. Suppose you find 
a man starving in the streets. You are sympathetic: you give _ 
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that man sixpence. Suppose that man, instead of buying 
some bread and eating it, buys a bottle of scent to perfume 


his handkerchief with, and then dies of starvation, but with 


the satisfaction of having his handkerchief perfumed! You 
will admit that that man is an unsound economist, will you 


-not? You will even declare that he is a lunatic? Well, allow 


me to tell you, gentlemen, that is exactly what this country 
is doing at the present time. It is spending very large sums 
on perfuming its handkerchief while it is starving, and while 
it is rotting. How are you going to remedy that? As long 
as you have inequality of income, that mad state of things 


. is compulsory. If one man has not enough money to feed his 


children properly, and another man has so much that after 


‘ feeding and clothing and lodging himself and his family as 


luxuriously as possible he has still a large surplus fund, you 
will find that the richer man will take his surplus purchasing 
power into the market, and by that purchasing power set the 
labor of the country, which ought to be devoted to producing 


more food for people who have not enough food, to the pro- 


duction of 80 horse-power motor-cars, and yachts and jewels, 


and boxes at the opera, and to the construction of such towns 


as Nice and Monte Carlo. . The thing is inevitable. Produc- 
tion is determined by purchasing power and always will be. 
If you were to attempt to do away with money and with 
purchasing power, then you would have, in order to satisfy 
your nation, to ascertain what every man particularly wants 
and likes; and as that would be impossible, you would have 
to give every man exactly the same thing, with the conse- 
quence that the man who wanted a race-horse as a luxury 
would get a gramophone, and the man who wanted a gramo- 
phone would get a race-horse. In order to enable men_to 
determine production according to their own tastes, you must _ 


give a man his income in the shape of f purchasing power. 


By that purchasing power er he determines production; and if 


| you allow the purchasing power of one class to fall below 
the level of the vital necessities of subsistence, and at the same| 


time allow the purchasing power of another class to rise con- 
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siderably above it into the region of luxuries, then you find 
inevitably that those people with that superfluity determine 
production to the output of luxuries, while at the same time 
the necessities that are wanted at the other end cannot be 
sold, and are therefore not produced. I have put it as shortly 
as possible; but that is the economic argument in favor of 
equality of income. All the arguments which have been 
brought forward against it, and all the more personal con- 
siderations in favor of inequality, seem to me, as an econ- 
omist, to be practically swept away by the overwhelming 
weight of that economic objection. 

I now come to the biological reasons for equality. I do 


not know, gentlemen, what may be the outcome of your 


experience in progressive political work, but I must confess 
to you here that I, having devoted more than thirty years, 
the most active part of my life, to political questions in their 
most serious aspect—not to the ridiculous game, not half as 
interesting as golf, which you call party politics and with 
which you debauch your intellects and waste your time, but 
to the genuine problems of the condition of the country and 
the condition of the people: in short, to the life of the coun- 
try—I must confess to you that all my experience and all 
my thought on the subject have left me with very grave 
doubts as to whether mankind, as it exists at present, is cap- 
able of solving the political and economic problems which are 
presented to the human race by its own multitudinous num- 
bers. If you take a few persons like ourselves, and put them 
into a new colony, in a climate which is not too rough, to 
make little pioneer villages like the pioneer villages in the days 
before Capitalism overwhelmed America, in that village you 
may get a reasonable and decent kind of life; a rough life, 
but a natural life; not in any very high sense a civilized life, 
and certainly not a cultured life; but a tolerably human kind 
of life. But the moment you attempt to go beyond the 
village stage, the moment you attempt to create the compli- 
cated political, social and industrial organization required by 
our great modern empires and cities, the human constituents 
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of these communities are hopelessly beaten by the problems 
created by that organization, and by their own numbers. 
Our House of Commons, to do it justice, does not even pre- 
tend to know what it is legislating about. . . . 

I was taught, being an Irish Protestant boy, what Protes- 


tant children are habitually taught in Ireland: that the great 


bulk of my fellow countrymen, being Roman Catholics, were 


condemned to eternal damnation. Perhaps you can see that 


this was blasphemy; but in my opinion the doctrine that the 
wholesaler should excommunicate the retailer was a2 much 


‘more dangerous blasphemy. At all events, when you are 


- brought up, as you inevitably are in a society like ours, with 
_ that sort of blasphemy being continually dinned into your 
€ars; when you are taught to be unsocial at every point, and 


brought up to be unsocial, then any little chance that your 
natural endowments at your birth may have left you of 


- being able to grapple with the enormous problems of our 


modern civilization—problems that demand from you the 


largest scope of mind, the most unhesitating magnanimity, 


the most sacred recognition of your spiritual and human 
equality with ever in the nation—is utterly destroyed. 
That is why I doubt whether these problems can be solved 


by us, brought up in that way. To solve them, you need a 
new sort of human being. 5 aa ae ae 


AND now we have come to what we call Eugenics. Ever 
since the time of Plato—and I dare say the subject was prac 
tically as old in Plato’s time as it is now—sensible men have 
always said: ““Why cannot we breed men with the same care 
that we breed horses?” Several gentlemen say “Hear, hear.” | 
Have they ever tried it? You must always test yourselves, 
when you have these ideas, by asking yourselves how would 
you begin. Suppose we could go as a deputation to Parlia- 
ment, and were allowed to address Parliament at the bar 
of the House, and impressed them with the importance of 
this problem to such an extent that they passed an Act 
and sent it through the Lords and got the Royal Assent, 
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indemnifying us and giving us power practically, we here, 
to make an attempt at breeding; to pick out a mother 
and father and try to produce a better sort of human 
being; we should not know where to begin. You see it is 
all very well when you come to breed a horse, because when 
you want to breed a horse you know the sort of horse you 
want. If you want a race-horse, all you care about is that 
the horse should be a very fast horse. If you want a draught 
horse, you know that all you want is a powerful horse. You 
do not bother about the horse’s soul; you do not bother very 
much about its temper; you do not care whether it is a good 
horse in the pulpit sense of the word. You want a horse that 
will go around a race-course in a shorter time than any other 
horse. Or you want a horse that will carry a hundredweight 
easier than any other horse you can get. Your problem is 
quite simple, because you know the kind of horse you want. 
But you do not know the sort of man you want. . . . You 
do not know, what is a good man. Take a vote as to whether 
I am a good man or not. Some people will tell you that my 
goodness is almost beyond that of any other living person. 
They will even tell you that I am the only hope of religion 
in this country. You will not have to go very far to find 
persons who are of exactly the contrary opinion. I tell you 
that you really do not know. I think the very first thing 
you have to do is to face the fact that you do not know, and 
that in the nature of things you never can know. Your 
capacity does not run to it. You have no clue, as far as 
your own judgment is concerned; and, therefore, you are 
thrown back on the clue that Nature gives you. 


LET me propose to you an experiment which I am always 
proposing to large audiences in this country. I ask you to- 
morrow in the afternoon, if it is a fine afternoon, to walk 
down Park Lane or Bond or Oxford Street, or any well-fre- 
quented thoroughfare, and to look carefully at all the women 
you see coming along and to take a note of how many of 
those women you would care to be married to. If we are to 
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judge by the utterances of some of our Moral Reform Socie- 
ties, the members when they walk down Oxford Street, are 
so wildly and irresistibly attracted by every woman they 
meet, old or young, that nothing but the severest and most 
stringent laws restrain them from instant rapine. I cannot 


imagine how any man gets himself into such a deplorable 


condition of mind as to believe that this is true of himself, 
much less of any other human being. There may be some 
men of low type, who are nearly indiscriminate in their appe- 
tites; but I am perfectly certain, with regard to the great 


_ Majority of men, that they may very often walk down Ox- 


ford Street without meeting one single woman to whom they 
could tolerate the idea of being married; and they will in any 


case be fortunate (because I like the sensation when it comes 


to me) if, on the most crowded day and in the finest weather, 
they meet two women for whom they feel that curious physi- 
ological attraction which we all recognize as the sex attrac- 


_ tion. That attraction means something. If that attraction 


_ meant something destructive and ruinous to the human race, 


the human race would have been wiped out of existence long 


- ago. It is what you call the Voice of Nature. You fall in 


love, as the saying is. You see a woman whom you have never 
spoken to, about whom you know absolutely nothing at all; 
you do not know her character, and you do not know her 
aims; but you look at her and fall in love with her. If you 
were a free person in a free society, you would feel very 
strongly in love with her; but nowadays you seldom feel more 
than that timid little—what shall I call it?—sort of sinking 
feeling, which is about as much as, in our present society, is 
left of any of our natural emotions. But you do feel some 
attraction. My contention is that this attraction is the only 
clue you have to the breeding of the human race, and I do not 
believe you will ever have any improvement in the human race 
until you greatly widen the area of possible sexual selection; 
until you make it as wide as the numbers of the community 
make it. Just consider what occurs at the present time. I 
walk down Oxford Street, let me say, as a young man. I see 
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a woman who takes my fancy. I fall in love with her. It 
would seem very sensible, in an intelligent community, that I 
should take off my hat and say to this lady: “Will you excuse 
me; but you attract me very strongly, and if you are not al- 
ready engaged, would you mind taking my name and address 
and considering whether you would care to marry me?” Now 
I have no such chance at present. Probably when I meet 
that woman, she is either a charwoman and I cannot marry 
her, or else she is a duchess and she will not marry me. I 
have purposely taken the charwoman and the duchess; but 
we cut matters much finer than that. We cut our little 
class distinctions, all founded upon inequality of income, so 
narrow and so small that I have time and again spoken to 
English audiences of all classes throughout the Kingdom, and 
I have said to every man and woman in the audience: “You 
know perfectly well that when it came to your turn to be 
married, you had not, as a young man or a young woman, 
the choice practically of all the unmarried young people of 
your own age in our forty million population to choose from. 
You had at the outside a choice of two or three; and you did 
not like any of them very particularly as compared to the 
one you might have chosen, if you had had a larger choice.” 
That is a fact which you gentlemen with your knowledge of 
life cannot deny. The result is that you have, instead of a 
natural evolutionary sexual selection, a class selection which 
is really a money selection. Is it to be wondered at that you 
“have’an inferior and miserable breed under such circum- 
stances? I believe that this goes home more to the people 
than any other argument I can bring forward. I have im- 
pressed audiences with that argument who were entirely un- 
able to grasp the economic argument in the way you are 
able to grasp it, and who were indifferent to the political 
arguments. I say, therefore, that if all the other arguments 
did not exist, the fact that equality of income would have 
the effect of making the entire community intermarriageable 
from one end to the other, and would practically give a 
young man and young woman his or her own choice right 
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through the population—I say that that argument only, with 
the results which would be likely to accrue in the improve- 
ment of the race, would carry the day. 

I am sorry there are no ladies present here. There ought 
to have been, to have full justice done to the last argument. 
But the final argument which prevails with me is that it is 
half-past nine. I hope I have given you enough to talk about 
for some little time. I hope you understand that equality 
means equality of income. In justification of equality of 
income, I have given you a political argument, I have given 
you an economic argument, I have given you a biological 
argument; and now make what you can of it. 


. ._ Mr. JouHn A. Hopson: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 


think I may say at the outset that you will agree with me 
that I have a certain grievance that your Chairman should call 
upon an average man, worth, I understand, not one-fiftieth 
as much as the gentleman who has just addressed you, to 
follow his extremely brilliant and informing discourse. 

I suppose, being called upon to follow Mr. Shaw, I must 
find what holes I may in his argument. My first complaint 
is that he has not been practical from the standpoint of deal- 
ing with the difficulties of applying his principle. He has 
put upon us a bold principle, which aims at some final goal; 
and he has left the real difficulty untouched. What is meant 
by equality? Equality, as I have always understood, means 
treating as equal things that are equal, and as unequal things 
that are unequal; and the latter is as essential a part of the 
application of any principle of equality as the former. We 
have therefore to consider: Is it true that all persons are 
equal in respect of the uses to be got from income? 

All men, women and children have certain common needs, 
such as food, clothing and other necessaries or comforts of 
life. You may very well say that in an ideally constituted 
society, or even such a society as we may hope in our time 
to aim at reaching, you would be able to secure that necessary 
standard for all. But does that mean and does that cover all 
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the equality which Mr. Bernnard Shaw desiderates? Is he 
going to assert the necessity of regarding all men as being 
equally capable of making good use of that portion of the 
income which, by a merely arithmetical distribution, falls to 
them; or is he going to allow that some persons might make 
a better use of the income than others? He scoffed at the 
idea of people attaining equality of opportunity; but surely 
there must be differences in ability to use income, differences 
in opportunity, if you like, of making good use of income, 
if you can discover them? Does not his criticism, therefore, 
simply address itself to the practical inability of discriminat- 
ing between the good uses and the bad uses which different 
persons can put their incomes to? I think that his doctrine 
of equality of income is really only applied to the occupants 
of our prisons and our workhouses. They do get a common 
stint of food doled out to them for each meal. Is that a 
very economical method of dealing with the situation from 
the standpoint of food? Is not it a very wasteful method, 
from the mere standpoint of distributing food, to assign the 
same quantity of bread and meat to a big man, to a little 
man, to a child, to a woman, and to people in different con- 
ditions of health, and with different capacities for assimilat- 
ing food? What applies to food will also apply to clothing. 
In an ideal society the distribution of clothing would cer- 
tainly be in proportion to the person’s ability to make a 
presentable use of the clothes. Some men and some women 
cannot put on their clothes properly; and cannot make a 
good show with their clothes. It is pretty clear that a proper 
economical distribution of that portion of the real income 
of the community which consists in clothing would be based 
upon the ability of the person to dress well. The person who 
was able to dress well should have more clothes or better 
clothes given to him than to the person who was not able 
to dress well. So that if you take the various other consti- 
tuents which represent the real income of the community, 
because we are not really concerned with the distribution of 
money, you will find that in each kind of real income there 
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will be a certain amount of difference between one person 
and another person even in the same class, in their ability to 
make good use of it. It seems to me if you apply rhat prin- 
ciple of equality, upon what I must contend to be the true 
method, you will find that it must justify a certain amount . 
of inequality of distribution. Curiously enough, I was pres- 
ent the other night at a discussion in a smaller assembly than 
this, in which a member of the party, I was going to say, to 
which Mr. Shaw belongs (but I do not know that there is 
any other member of that party), but a man who is in close 
sympathy, and who is working closely with the friends of 
Mr. Shaw, and this gentleman, himself a member of the 
Independent Labor Party, was laying down the view from 


- , his own experience that intelligent men in the Labor Party 


themselves were revolting against the absolute application of 
the doctrine of arithmetical equality. They were beginning 
to see that it was not good for themselves, or for society, 
that there should be a single level, either of wages or of out- 
put of work. They were revolting against this simple doc- 
trine of the roller flattening either their incomes or their 

outputs to a certain amount; and that was the dominant 
- change which he saw taking place among thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. I think, although they have not 
thought much about it, to accept in general terms the ex- 
tremely interesting biological application at the close of his 
address, which to my mind was the most important part of 
that address; for I do very strongly hold that until we can 
get such degree of equalization of income as I have tried to 
indicate, we shall never have a restoration of that natural 
selection for sex purposes which I hold with Mr. Shaw to be 
essential to allow nature to do its proper work in producing 
a higher and better type of citizen for the country in which 
we live. 


Mr. Rocer C. Ricuarps: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
I confess to-night I suffer from the disadvantage that I did 
not know there was going to be any discussion, and unfor- 
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tunately I have not got any proper reading spectacles, and 
therefore have not been able to make any notes of value; 
but will you kindly bear with me while I say a few words 
as they occur to me? I think you will agree that we have 
listened to-night to a most brilliant address. On the other 
hand, you will probably agree with me when I say further 
that Mr. Shaw to-night has been, as usual, brilliant but un- 
convincing. I think he was much too sweeping in his gen- 
eralizations. As a destructive critic he is excellent; but he 
has utterly failed not only to produce any constructive 
scheme, but even to point out the road toward construction. 
Let me just give one or two illustrations. Mr. Shaw criti- 
cized very strongly the House of Commons. I should agree 
with him in very much of his criticism, but he destroyed his 
criticism later on when he said that it is impossible, in society, 
constituted as it is to-day, to get anything very much better. 
Therefore I think we should remember this, which is practi- 
cal politics, and which was conveyed in a conversation with 
Mr. Gladstone in 1884: “We must work with the instru- 
ments we have got.” ‘That is practical politics. For Mr. 
Shaw to come and criticize our method of working, and 
tell us at the same time that the instruments with which that 
work is to be done are not fit for it, does not help us. I 
also do not think it is very helpful, when he seems from one 
illustration to wish to lay down a general principle: ‘That 
because a man has a very large income, he is incapable of 
understanding and sympathizing with those who have a less 
income.” I am not at all sure that if Mr. Asquith or Mr. 
Balfour is incapable of appreciating the feelings and desires 
of a man with £50 a year, it is to be attributed to the fact 
that Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour have a larger income than 
£50 a year. It depends upon a great variety of circumstances 
with which income has got nothing whatever to do. I am 
quite prepared to admit the point to this extent. The proba- 
bility is that a man with a larger income, if he has been 
brought up in a particularly narrow sphere, will not be able 
to sympathize with a person with a lower income; but it is 
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much too sweeping a generalization to deduce from such a 
small and unsatisfactory premise. Then there is this further 
point. I should not like to accuse Mr. Shaw of any confu- 
sion of thought, and, therefore, perhaps, the confusion is in 
my own mind; but I contend that it is perfectly possible that 
when a man is spending his wealth on motor-cars, he is indi- 
rectly increasing the purchasing power of these people who 
are making the motor-cars. To put it in another way: it is 
perfectly true that if X purchases a motor-car, he is not pro- 
viding Y directly with so many bushels of corn; but it may 
be that he is giving Y the opportunity of getting more bushels 
of corn or more of the necessities of life, by increasing his 
production and increasing his purchasing power, than he could 
by any other method. At any rate, I think that wants clear- 


“ing up a little. 


Now we come to the biological point; and here, I think, 
I must protest there is a strange confusion of thought. Is 
the sexual attraction an indication of the direct road to the 
propagation of a sound species? Is it not a biological fact 
that many of the most weakly, particularly consumptive, 
people are those who are sexually the most attractive? Mr. 
Shaw seems to assume that sexual attraction is a safe guide. 
It is a very unsafe guide, in my opinion, and very unreliable. 
It is possible, in spite of Mr. Shaw, to take a step in that 
direction. I believe you have got in Tyrol, in one of the 
communities there, the first step in the right direction. No 
one is allowed to marry without a certificate of fitness for 
marriage. That is a practical step in the right direction; but 
to rely upon mere sexual attraction is, I think, utterly falla- 
cious, and would probably lead to much more disastrous 
results than those we have at present. Then, is Mr. Shaw 
quite fair in his suggestion that the range of selection through 
inequality of wealth is so extremely limited? It is certainly 
widening more and more, day by day; and I altogether object 
to accepting Mr. Shaw’s experiences of his own boyhood, the 
one example that he gave, as being conclusive on the whole 
case. I had the very good fortune of being brought up by 
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a more sensible person than Mr. Shaw’s father appears to have 
been, at any rate in this connection. My father was a large 
cotton spinner and farmer; and I played, all unconscious of 
any distinction, with the sons of our own mill-hands and with 
the sons of our own farm-laborers. Never once did I hear 
any protest of any kind against such intermingling with our 
own laborers’ and our own employees’ children. I feel for 
Mr. Shaw a great measure of admiration; but I do protest 
against his sweeping generalizations, which do not carry us 
any further, and which, if I may say so, are casting a doubt 
upon his other conclusions which may be based on much com- 
pleter and much wider premises. At any rate, we shall all 
agree that Mr. Shaw’s address has been wonderfully stimulat- 
ing, but I think we had better let it rest there. 


Mr. ARNOLD Lupron: Gentlemen: I remember once read- 
ing or hearing Mr. Shaw say that he never argued, but he 
uttered his opinions and laid down the law. I think that was 
good instruction for us all to profit by. Mr. Shaw, having laid 
down that law, gave us one of the most powerful arguments to 
which I ever listened in my life; and I for one am not so silly as 
to attempt to break a lance with him in the field of logic. I 
think Mr. Richards might have been well advised if he had not 
tried to find fault with the motor-car argument; for certainly, 
however nice it may be to train workmen up to build motor- 
cars, it is more essential that starving men and women in 
the street, without enough food or clothing, should first get 
a loaf of bread and a good coat to wear than that the rich 
man should have his motor-car. You can build the motor- 
car afterward. However much sounder Mr. Richards’ view 
may be than Mr. Shaw’s, certainly when he entered into the 
field of argument, he at once laid himself open to rebuttal. 
Really it is most difficult for me to praise Mr. Shaw’s speech 
properly, because I remember, when I was traveling with my 
wife in Italy, she always used to say that when I came to a 
fresh town with a fresh cathedral, I said: ‘‘Now, that is the 
most beautiful cathedral I have ever seen in my life.” So 
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when I hear Mr. Shaw’s powerful argument, and I say it is 
the most convincing and powerful argument I have ever 
heard in my life, if my wife were here she would say: “I 
heard you say something of that sort once before.” I think 
we may take part of what Mr. Shaw said and reject part of 
what he said. When he spoke of the Old Age Pensions Act, 


' the Insurance Act, the Compensation of Workmen Act, and 


other Acts which are based on our acting together, as tend- 


_ ing toward equality of income, there he was right. ‘They do 


tend toward equality of income; but that is a tendency which 
may go on for hundreds of years, or for thousands of years, 
or tens of thousands of years, and never actually produce 
anything like equality of income. I think if we go on cob- 
bling, mending, repairing, and stopping this hole and patch- 


' ‘ing that rent in our old-fashioned way, we will do an im- 


mense amount of good, even though none of us knows the 
goal toward which we are steering. Certainly I do not know 
of any goal to which I ever tried to steer. All I have tried 
to do was to do a little bit of patching now and then. I 
have heard of people who had definite views, I mean people 
who were in the position of rulers. There was once a man 


in North Africa, who was the Mahdi of the Soudan and the 


ruler of Khartoum. He had a definite view, which was this: 
that nobody should build a house larger than the standard 
size of house which he authorized. He said: “If a man builds 
a house bigger than his neighbors, it makes him proud; and 
that destroys that necessary equality which is for the good 
of civilization.” What happened to the Mahdi? Lord Kitch- 
ener went and destroyed his town; and dug up his bones, 
and tossed them into the Nile. That is what happened to 
the bones of a man who had really tried to give effect to the 
doctrine of equality. There were two republics in South 
Africa. ‘They had no crowned king; they had no lords; they 
had no titled people. But what happened? Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener went again, and they destroyed those 
two little republics. Because they had gone in for a certain 
amount of equality among the white people there, they came 
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to destruction. So that shows you we must be very careful 
how we go in for actual practical equality in legislation; be- 
cause it is only by having great inequalities that you can 
possibly be members of a strong state. How on earth we 
should ever have developed that scientific knowledge which 
has been the foundation of our present great wealth and 
present improvement in the economic position of the poorest 
people as compared with what it was five hundred or six 
hundred years ago; except for the fact that some people get 
rich, and, by means of that wealth, have been able to spend 
money on scientific information and scientific experiments, 
so that all kinds of apparatus have been made by which we 
are enabled to progress in wealth, if that is a thing which is 
at all desirable; and I think it is desirable. 

‘As I have often said—and I say it again—no matter what 
audience I am addressing, whether it be an audience of poor 
people or not: “Whom would you like to see coming down 
the street, a poor man or a rich man?” The answer invariably 
is: “We should like to see a rich man coming down the 
street.” A poor man likes to see a rich man coming down 
from the station, because he may earn sixpence by carrying 
his bag; and if you are a shopkeeper you want to see a rich 
man, in order that he may buy something at your shop. 
With regard to the advance along biological lines, here we 
reach one of the most important questions that it is possible 
to consider: and the more any of us consider that, the more 
we shall come to the conclusion that it is one that we do not 
in the least understand; and one that we have no possibility 
of understanding. Mr. Shaw says what a great many people 
think, and what most people have felt, how desirable it 
would be that all the marriages in this country should be 
marriages of love. What young man, who, dancing at a 
ball, has not felt in the words of young Lochinvar: 


One touch to her hand, and one word to her ear, 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near. 
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What prevents that is the marriage law. The marriage law, 
which was introduced two hundred years ago, prevents you 
running off and marrying your wife there and then that 
night. It takes three weeks or so to get yourself into a posi- 
tion to effect marriage under the law at the present; but if 
Mr. Shaw or Mr. Ponsonby will bring in a bill which would 
_ enable people to marry straight away from the ballroom, the 
difficulty would be divided. But you have to face the father 
-and mother; and all the lady’s intimates. Now, however, I 
am arguing in favor of Mr. Shaw’s equality of income; but 
Tam not sure that those marriages which are arranged by 
cold-blooded parents are not the best marriages. I think 
young people often make silly mistakes; and that, had they 
left it to their parents, they would have been able to arrange 
better marriages. I think one of the finest armies, physically 
speaking, was produced by one of the rulers of Zululand, who 
passed a law forbidding all his men to marry until they were 
forty years of age; and, when they were forty years of age, 
each man had to marry the woman he found for him. So 
he produced the finest army, physically speaking, the world 
- has ever seen. We destroyed it, as we go about destroying a 
good many things, because it had not got the bullets and 
arms that we had got; although our men had not the physical 
capacity that his men had. I am an Eugenist, although I 
know nothing about Prince Eugene; and my eugenist studies 
have led me to the conclusion that the less we interfere with 
our fellows in marital relations the better it will be for the 
rest of the world. 


Mr. RicHarp WuiTemnc: Gentlemen: I have listened with 
the greatest interest to Mr. Shaw’s address; and I only rise 
on this occasion, just to ask him to clear up one or two 
points that are rather dubious to me. Mr. Shaw has given us 
to understand that, in the sacred interest of biological prog- 
ress, he sometimes ranges the public thoroughfares, as in 
maiden meditation fancy free, only to find but a couple of 
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women to whom he would care to throw the eugenical hand- 
kerchief. It is a small proportion; and even if both cared © 
to catch it, as they naturally would, it might hardly serve 
to save a great city and a great cause. Even with the pros- 
pect of Mr. Shaw as helper, one is sometimes despairingly 
tempted to say that the determinate production of results in 
matters of this sort is a hopeless undertaking. You could not » 
have a more remarkable illustration of that than you have in 
the case of the poet Browning and his wife. There you had 
two perfect persons of the poetical order, and what was 
the result? Penn Browning! I say nothing against Penn 
Browning. He was a good, simple and easy-going fellow; 
but, as a product of genius, he was an absolute dead failure. © 
My point is that no estimate of human quality, no estimate 
that you can make-as to the source of spiritual qualities, and 
no estimate that you can form as to the union of certain 
minds and certain temperaments, is worth a fiddlestick. 
There is one other matter on which I should like to have | 
a word of explanation. Is the equality of income, the equality 
that Mr. Shaw speaks of, to be a raw, rude equality in pounds, 
shillings and pence? I use this language not because I object 
to the thing itself, but because I want to know what kind 
of equality it is. Does it mean that all the earnings of the 
community as a whole would be pooled, and that out of 
those earnings every one would receive a certain sum, a defi- 
nite sum, or what does it mean. A much finer idea, I think, is 
that of old Proudhon: “From every one according to his 
powers, to every one according to his needs.” It is not a 
question there of a mere fresh deal. It is the question of 
your giving every person that which he himself wants, in the 
best sense, and giving it to him out of the superfluity of 
others in the community. The man who writes something 
particularly good, or the man who produces something par- 
ticularly useful, really does it, not for reward, thank God, 
though it may please him to think he is mean enough for 
that. I remember in those confessions of Arnold Bennett, 
The Truth about an Author, the suggestion was that a 
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man’s aim in writing might be to get more money, and to 
smoke bigger and better cigars, and so on. Stuff! Those 
were the views of a bounder; and Bennett is far too big a 
man for that ever to have come from the depths of his heart. 
He only thought it was a smart thing to say. 


Mr. G. BERNaRD SHaw: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: One 
of the interesting points in the debate to me is this: that I 
am supposed to be addressing a Liberal assembly, and yet the 
first gentleman, my friend, Mr. Hobson, who stands up, ap- 
parently with a sort of vague idea that he ought to oppose 
me, takes the most extreme anti-liberal position that it is 
possible for any human being to take. What Mr. Hobson 
advocates is distribution to people of what? Let me say x 
quantity of commodities, which are good and proper for 
them. Who is to decide what is good and proper for them? 
Mr. Hobson tells us, by way of illustration, that some people 
do not know how to wear clothes properly. In whose opin- 
ion? Mr. Hobson’s, clearly. But Mr. Hobson’s taste cannot 
bind nations. It shows how entirely Liberalism must have 
departed from the atmosphere of this Club, that a man should 
have been able to fall back here on this old, vague notion that 
you can settle everything by getting some person or other to 
decide what is good and what is proper. Let me take another 
expression used by Mr. Hobson. He said in effect: “Are 
people equal in making good use of their income? They are 
not, and therefore what you have to do is to give more to 
the people who make a good use of their income than to the 
people who make a bad use of it.” He, apparently, has not 
considered who is to decide the remarkable and important 
point: What is a good use of one’s income? If there is any- 
thing in Liberalism at all, it is the repudiation of the preten- 
sion of certain persons to determine for other persons whether 
they are acting properly or becomingly, or not. My reply 
on the whole to Mr. Hobson is, that he is in the wrong Club, 
or he would be if this were a Liberal Club. I leave you to 
consider that dilemma. 
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There was another very important thing said by Mr. Hob- 
son; and it was a true thing, although he did not put it quite 
in what I call an accurate way. He said that the Labor men 
themselves—he has been talking to a member of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, he tells us—are revolting against this 
simple doctrine of equality. They are not revolting against 
it, because it has never been preached to them. It is not part 
of their doctrine. But it is quite true that Labor is now 
getting more and more political power; and the important 
fact you have to face is that the Labor men are not gentle- — 
men; that is to say, that they have been trained up for 
generations in the idea and habit of each man selling him- 
self for as much as he can get. The consequence is they 
are thoroughly against this idea of equal distribution. Every — 
man of them thinks that he should have more than some- 
body else. Every mechanic may think that he should have 
the trade-union rate with the other mechanics. Every fitter 
may think so. But suggest that the laborer should have it, 
and hear what he says! These are the men into whose hands, 
by exploiting them, by selling them in the market, you have 
hammered from their very birth this abominable idea that 
men should be bought and sold according to what can be got 
out of them. ‘These are the men who are gradually waking 
up to the fact that political power is within their reach as 
soon as they make up their minds to give up idolizing the 
upper classes and to make use of their power. That is not a 
cheerful prospect to me. I am trying, as far as I possibly 
can, to introduce the sounder and juster ideal of economic 
equality, and to show the utter and final impossibility of 
going on with the plan of every man trying to get as much 
as he can, and a little more than other people. Does Mr. 
Hobson look upon that plan with any real complacency after 
devoting his life to studying the evils that have been created 
by that system? I cannot understand it, especially in a man 
of Mr. Hobson’s really public-spirited character. 


ee 
a 
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‘Now I come to Mr. Richards. Mr. Richards began by say- 


ing I have no constructive scheme. How does he know? I 
came here to put before you the Case of Equality; and I put 
the case for equality. If you will assure me that if I give you 
a constructive scheme you will accept my principles and 
adopt it, I will give you a constructive scheme. What is the 
use of talking about a constructive scheme of things people 
do not want to do? I presume, this being a political-economic 
circle, you are concerned with principles on which you can 
act. As a matter of fact, as soon as you have got the will, 
you will find out the way. There is no difficulty about a con- 
structive scheme of equal incomes; because, as I have pointed 
out to you, equal incomes are the rule throughout the world, 
class for class. A thing you have found practicable within 
every class, does not become impracticable when you spread 
it from one class to the other, especially as at the present time 
it overlaps many classes. 

Mr. Richards seems puzzled because I criticized Parliament, 
and then said we could not, under existing circumstances, get 
anything better. But where is the contradiction? I said that, 


‘under existing circumstances—that is to say, the circum- 


stances of inequality—you had a Parliament which could not 
possibly represent the people of the country; but I also let it 
be very clearly inferred, if I did not say so in so many words, 
that if you established equality, you would get a better Parlia- 
ment. It is quite true that, under existing circumstances, 
you will not get anything better. That means that under 


existing circumstances you will not get anything else but 


existing circumstances. ‘That is a very profound observa- 
tion; but it does not carry you any farther. 

Then Mr. Richards said, very naturally, that he is quite 
sure that Mr. Balfour understands the feelings and desires 
of a man with £300 a year. I do not doubt it; but I want 
my representative in Parliament not only to understand my 
feelings and desires, but to understand my working diffi- 
culties, which is a very different thing. The very knowledge 
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which Mr. Balfour may have of our common feelings and 
desires, applied as it is in his case to an income of, say, £30,000 
a year, may lead him very much more astray as to life on 
£300 a year than if he had no such knowledge; because, in 
that case, he might go and ask the man with £300 a year 
what he wants, which he never does do at the present time. 
As to that little point raised by Mr. Richards about the motor- 
car, I will say nothing about it. I do not think it would be 
kind. Mr. Richards says, very truly, that his father was more 
sensible than my father; and now look at the result! To come 
back to important matters, see how Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Hobson, both believing themselves to be Liberals, are prac- 
tically favoring principles which mean the utter destruction 
of all Liberalism in this country. Nobody in the Tyrol, said 
Mr. Richards, is allowed to marry without a certificate of fit- 
ness for marriage. Here is a Liberal who believes that there 
is a person in this world qualified to give a certificate of fit- 
ness for marriage! I have no doubt there are men so utterly 
ignorant of science; there are men so infatuated with the sort 
of thing that we call scientific training; there are men so 
absurdly conceited that they do conceive themselves to be 
fitted to say to their fellow-men: “You are fit for marriage,” 
or “You are not fit for marriage;” but is it safe to put any 
power, even to the extent of casting a vote, into the hands 
of men who believe in these supernatural powers? As a 
matter of fact, all you can get, in the Tyrol or elsewhere, 
is the appointment of certain officials who will undertake to 
examine a person, and to say: “This man has a certain kind 
of disease, and he ought not to marry within a certain period; 
nor perhaps at all.” This idea of a certificate of fitness for 
marriage, this notion implied by Mr. Richards, that you can 
settle the biological difficulty by allowing certain persons— 
selected God knows how—to decide whether their fellow cit- 
izens are fit for marriage, is one of the things that make me 
absolutely despair of Liberalism in this country. I am going 
to tell Mr. Richards one thing. He said: ‘Is the sex attrac- 
tion a safe guide? And do not certain diseases make people 
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attractive?” Attractive to whom? I remember a friend of 
mine, who was very strong on heredity, used to be indignant 
with people who were consumptive and married one another; 
and he used to try to dissuade them. I used to say, “What 
are you trying to do? When you find a consumptive person 
are you going to marry him to another consumptive person, 
or are you going to marry him to a healthy person, and 
corrupt a healthy person by so doing?” Some years after- 
ward I said to him: ‘You do not bother about these things 
as you used?” He replied, ‘No, I do not. I found, as a 
matter of fact, you need not bother about it, because these 
people who have struma are very attractive to one another. 
They marry one another and have sixteen children, who all die 
_ before they are six years of age, which is an admirable result 
_ from the general point of view.” I do not put that down as 
a scientific proposition; but I say that when you begin to 
meddle in a small way with Nature, you soon find that Na- 
ture can do much better than you. 


I Now come to Mr. Lupton; and I have no particular quarrel 
with him; but he said one thing which I must criticize. He 
said: ‘Where would science be without surplus income?” 
Well, I do not know anything that has corrupted science 
more than surplus income. I do not suppose any generation 
of men that the world has seen ever hoped for so much from 
science as the generation I belong to. When I was a young 
man there seemed to be a glorious period coming. It was 
the period of Tyndall and Huxley and Darwin and Helm- 
holtz; and we were getting rid of that horrible, corrupt sort 
of thing which supposed itself to be religion in those days; 
a thing which can hardly be conceived by enlightened people 
now. We thought there was going to be a golden age of 
science; and now what have we got? Mr. Lupton knows 
better than most of us what science has become now, under 
the corrupting influence of men of enormous incomes and 
very bad habits as regards eating and drinking, who live— 
if you can call it living—in a continual state of terror about 
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their diseases, and to whom science means the payment of 
enormous sums to gentlemen whose science consists in cutting 
out your appendix. That is the effect of surplus riches on 
the progress of science. The scientific method of using your 
brains conscientiously and honorably within the limits placed 
by the deeper interests of humanity is not worth £300 a 
year now to anybody. All the honors and emoluments go 
to people who promise to secure long life and health to rich 
people by all sorts of abominable innoculations and conjura- 
tions. Then take the surplus money which has not been 
applied even to spurious science, and look at the enormous 
waste of it upon luxury and destruction of all kinds. All 
that surplus income, in an intelligent community, might have 
been made available for the purposes of science, and for the 
purposes of art, and for the purposes of literature. But you 
throw this surplus wealth into the hands of idlers, who give 
nothing for it, and are corrupted by it; so that the money is 
wasted and turned to harm and destruction—all that money 
which was potentially available for science—and yet you say 
that surplus income encourages science! It is inconceivable 
to me that anybody can believe such a thing. As a matter 
of fact, science manages to steal a little of it. It occasionally 
gets a statue when it is dead, or has been persecuted out of 
existence. 

Now I come to the speech of Mr. Whiteing, at the end of 
which he drifted into entire agreement with me; but when 
he sat down he forgot to acknowledge that, after working 
his way through a long speech, he had arrived at my particu- 
lar solution. He said, however, that I despaired of my own 
solution, because I said that there was very little to be done 
in the matter. I did not say that. On the contrary, I said 
that there was a great deal to be done in the matter of biologi- 
cal selection. I said that if you equalize income (and that is 
doing a great deal) you will practically render the whole 
community inter-marriageable; and I said, and I believe, that 
that would make enormous changes. I do not understand 
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why Mr. Whiteing tells me that, under those circumstances, 
I despair of my own solution. 


Mr. RicHarp WHITEING: We all intermarry. 


Mr, G. BerNarp SHaw: Excuse me: we do not intermarry. 
I challenge Mr. Whiteing, with his income and his position 
as a man of letters, to go into the aristocracy and see whom 
he can marry. I ask him to go among the common people, 
and see how many of those people he would be willing to 
marry, if he got the chance. I say, Mr. Whiteing by himself 
is an instance of a man who, with his qualities and his talents, 
ought practically to have had a chance of proposing to any 
woman in England; but how many have you had a chance 
. of, Mr. Whiteing? Then Mr. Whiteing said: “What is to 
prevent a man from running away with somebody else’s 
wife?” JI have never known anything that has prevented a 
man from doing so, or could prevent him, when he had made 
up his mind to do it, except the lady’s refusal. If any gentle- 
man wants to run away with my wife, and he has determined 
to do it, and she has determined to do it, I simply do not 
know how to prevent it. I think at the back of that question 
of Mr. Whiteing’s there was that very curious association of 
ideas which so repeatedly trips me up. People imagine that 
when I say a thing, I not only mean what I say (they very 
seldom give me credit for that), but they imagine I must 
mean a great deal more. When I suggested that the commu- 
nity should become intermarriageable all through, I did not 
suggest any sort of alteration in your existing marriage laws. 
I did not suggest for a moment that when a man went and 
proposed to a lady, or the lady came and proposed to a gentle- 
man, it might not be a perfectly valid reply for the lady to 
say: “I am very sorry, but I am already married;” in which 
circumstances, I presume, the gentleman would take off his 
hat, and say: “I am very sorry. I can only apologize, and 
go away to die of a broken heart, or to see whether I cannot 
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find some other lady equally attractive to me.” What I said 
was quite independent of whatever marriage regulation you 
may happen to make. All I say is that I want the available 
choice extended within your marriage regulations, whatever 
they may be. 

I think Mr. Whiteing was a little hard on Penn Browning. 
He painted one or two quite reasonable pictures; better than 
I could paint, at any rate. But granting that he was no 
genius, this idea that if you marry a person of genius to an- 
other person of genius, the result will be somebody of genius, 
is a very crude sort of eugenics. You must allow the human 
stock to lie fallow for a while; and it was too much to expect 
the child of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Brown- 
ing to begin immediately to go ahead at the rate that the 
father and mother did. I should expect several generations 
to elapse before you could get another such splendid growth 
as that. Another thing is, I am not at all certain that the 
attraction between Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was, in the first instance, a genuine physiological 
attraction. Mind you, those two people could write and talk 
the birds off the bushes when they wished to do so. If any 
woman wrote to me sonnets such as Elizabeth wrote to Rob- 
ert, I am very much afraid she would have got round me, 
whether she attracted me physically or not. Mr. Whiteing 
came really to the end at the right point. He said that 
Arnold Bennett, for saying certain things, was writing like 
a bounder; and in a way he was. As I said myself—and Mr. 
Whiteing really meant the same thing—the ideal that we 
need to bring before the people of this nation, and every 
other nation, is_the catleman’s ies What is the ideal of 
the Bonina? tiie cai a certain claim on his 
country to begin with. He makes a claim for a handsome 
and dignified existence and subsistence; and he makes that as 
a primary thing, not to be dependent on his work in any way; 
| not to be doled out according to the thing he has done or 

_ according to the talents that he has displayed.) He says, in 
\ effect: “I want to be a cultured human being; I want to live 
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in the fullest sense; I require a-generous subsistence for that; i 
and I expect my country to organize itself in such a way as‘ 
to sécure me that.” 

Also the real gentleman says—and here is where the real 
gentleman parts company with the sham gentleman, of whom 
we have so many: “In return for that I am willing to giv 
my country the best service of which I am capable; abso- 
lutely the best. My ideal shall be also that, no matter how 
much I have demanded from my country, or how much my 
country has given me, I hope and I shall strive to give to 
my country in return more than it has given to me; so that 
when I die my country shall be the richer for my life.” 
When you have a man of that type, you never find that he 
asks for more than any other man. Such a man never says: 
“J want a handsome and dignified existence; but a less hand- 
* some and dignified existence is good enough for other people.” 
He never says it, or thinks it./ It is part of his conception 
of a handsome and dignified existence that it should be an 
existence shared with other men enjoying the same grace 
and dignity. If any man wants a better life, he should not 
seek for that life for himself alone, but should attain it by 
the raising of the general level of life. The real constructive 
scheme you want is the practical inculcation into everybody 
that what the country needs, and should seek through its 
social education, its social sense and religious feeling, is to 
create gentlemen; and, when you create them, all other things Ws 
shall be added unto you. Ws 
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The Sorrows of the Millionaire 


Tue millionaire class, a small but growing one, into which 
any of us may be flung to-morrow by the accidents of com- 
merce, is perhaps the most neglected in the community. As 
far as I know, this is the first Tract that has ever been writ- 
ten for millionaires. In the advertisements of the manufac- 
turers of the country I find that everything is produced for 
the million and nothing for the millionaire. Children, boys, 
youths, “gents,” ladies, artisans, professional men, even peers 
-and kings are catered for; but the millionaire’s custom is 
evidently not worth having: there are too few of him. 
Whilst the poorest have their Rag Fair, a duly organized and 
busy market in Houndsditch, where you can buy a boot for 
a penny, you may search the world in vain for the market 
_ where the £50 boot, the special dear line of hats at forty 
guineas, the cloth of gold bicycling suit, and the Cleopatra 
claret, four pearls to the bottle, can be purchased wholesale. 
Thus the unfortunate millionaire has the responsibility of 
prodigious wealth without the possibility of enjoying himself 
more than any ordinary rich man. Indeed, in many things 
he cannot enjoy himself more than many poor men do, nor 
even so much; for a drum-major is better dressed; a trainer’s 
stable-lad often rides a better horse; the first-class carriage 
is shared by office-boys taking their young ladies out for the 
evening; everybody who goes down to Brighton for Sunday 
rides in the Pullman car; and of what use is it to be able to 
pay for a peacock’s-brain sandwich when there is nothing to 
be had but ham or beef? The injustice of this state of things 
has not been sufficiently considered. A man with an income 
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of £25 a year can multiply his comfort beyond all calculation 
by doubling his income. A man with £50 a year can at least 
quadruple his comfort by doubling his income. Probably up 
to even £250 a year doubled income means doubled comfort. 
After that the increment of comfort grows less in propor- 
tion to the increment of income until a point is reached at 
which the victim is satiated and even surfeited with every- 
thing that money can procure. To expect him to enjoy 
another hundred thousand pounds because men like money, 
is exactly as if you were to expect a confectioner’s shop-boy’ 
to enjoy two hours more work a day because boys are fond 
of sweets. What can the wretched millionaire do that needs 
a million? Does he want a fleet of yachts, a Rotten Row 
full of carriages, an army of servants, a whole city of town 


houses, or a continent for a game preserve? Can he attend || 


more than one theater in one evening, or wear more than one 
suit at a time, or digest more meals than his butler? Is it a 
luxury to have more money to take care of, more begging- 
letters to read, and to be cut off from those delicious Alna- 
schar dreams in which the poor man, sitting down to con- 
sider what he will do in the always possible event of some 
unknown relative leaving him a fortune, forgets his privation? 
And yet there is no sympathy for this hidden sorrow of pluto- 
cracy. The poor alone are pitied. Societies spring up in all 
directions to relieve all sorts of comparatively happy people, 
from discharged prisoners in the first rapture of their regained 
liberty to children revelling in the luxury of an unlimited 
appetite; but no hand is stretched out to the millionaire, 
except to beg. In all our dealings with him lies implicit the 
delusion that he has nothing to complain of, and that he 
ought to be ashamed of rolling in wealth whilst others are 
starving. 


Millionaires Less Than Ever Able to Spend Their Money on 
Themselves 


And please remember that this plight is getting worse and 
worse with the advance of civilization. The capital, the 
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energy, the artistic genius that used to train themselves for 
the supply of beautiful things to rich men, now turn to 
supply the needs of the gigantic proletariats of modern times. 
It is more profitable to add an ironmongery department to a 
_ Westbourne Grove emporium than it was to be a Florentine 
armorer in the fifteenth century. The very millionaire him- 
self, when he becomes a railway director, is forced to turn 
his back on his own class, and admit that it is the third-class 
traffic that pays. If he takes shares in a hotel, he learns that 
it is safer, as a matter of commercial policy, to turn a lord 
and his retinue out of doors than to disoblige a commercial 
traveller or a bicyclist in the smallest reasonable particular. 
He cannot get his coat made to fit him without troublesome 
tryings-on and alterations unless he goes to the cheap ready- 
money tailors, who monopolize all the really expert cutters 
because their suits must fit infallibly at the first attempt if 
the low prices are to be made pay. The old-fashioned trades- 
man, servile to the great man and insolent to the earner of 
weekly wages, is now beaten in the race by the universal 
provider, who attends more carefully to the fourpenny and 
tenpenny customers than to the mammoth shipbuilder’s wife 
sailing in to order three grand pianos and four French goy- 
ernesses. In short, the shops where Dives is expected and 
counted on are only to be found now in a few special trades, 
which touch a man’s life but seldom. For everyday purposes 
the customer who wants more than other people is as un- 
welcome and as little worth attending to as the customer 
who wants less than other people. The millionaire can have 
the best of everything in the market; but this leaves him no 
better off than the modest possessor of £5,000 a year. ‘There 
is only one thing that he can still order on a scale of special 
and recklessly expensive pomp, and that is his funeral. Even 
this melancholy outlet will probably soon be closed. Huge 
joint-stock interment and cremation companies will refuse 
to depart to any great extent from their routine of Class L., 
Class II., and so on, just as a tramway company would refuse 
to undertake a Lord Mayor’s Show. The custom of the great 
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masses will rule the market so completely that the millionaire, 
already forced to live nine-tenths of his life as other men do, 
will be forced into line as to the other tenth also. 


Why Millionaires Must Not Leave Too Much to Their Families 


To be a millionaire, then, is to have more money than you 
can possibly spend on yourself, and to suffer daily from the 
inconsiderateness of those persons to whom such a condition 


appears one of utter content. What, then, is the millionaire. 


to do with his surplus funds? The usual reply is, provide 
for his children and give alms. Now these two resources, as 
usually understood, are exactly the same thing, and a very 
mischievous thing, too. From the point of view of society, 
it does not matter a straw whether the person relieved of the 


necessity of working for his living by a millionaire’s bounty- 


is his son, his daughter’s husband, or merely a casual beggar. 
The millionaire’s private feelings may be more highly grati- 


fied in the former cases; but the mischief to society and to 


the recipient is the same. If you want to spoil a young man’s 
career, there is no method surer than that of presenting him 
with what is called ‘tan independence,” meaning an abject 
and total dependence on the labor of others. Anybody who 


has watched the world intelligently enough to compare the 
average man of independent means when he has just finished _ 
his work at the university, with the same man twenty years 


later, following a routine of fashion compared to which the 
round of a postman is a whirl of excitement, and the beat of 


a policeman a chapter of romance, must have sometimes said _ 


to himself that it would have been better for the man if his 


father had spent every penny of his money, or thrown it 
into the Thames. 


Parasites on Property 
In Ireland, the absentee landlord is bitterly reproached for 


not administering his estate in person. It is pointed out truly | 
enough that the absentee is a pure parasite upon the industry | 
of his country. The indispensable minimum of attention to 
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his estate is paid by his agent or solicitor, whose resistance to 
his purely parasitic activity is fortified by the fact that the 
estate usually belongs mostly to the mortgages, and that the 
nominal landlord is so ignorant of his own affairs that he can 
do nothing but send begging letters to the agent. On these 
estates generations of peasants (and agents) live hard but 
bearable lives; whilst off them generations of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of good breeding and natural capacity are corrupted 
into drifters, wasters, drinkers, waiters-for-dead-men’s-shoes, 
poor relations, and social wreckages of all sorts, living aimless 
lives, and often dying squalid and tragic deaths. But is 
there any country in the world in which this same wreckage 
does not occur? The typical modern proprietor is not an 
Irish squire but a cosmopolitan shareholder; and the share- 
holder is an absentee as a matter of course. If his property 
- is all the better managed for that, he himself is all the more 
completely reduced to the condition of a mere parasite upon 
it; and he is just as likely as the Irish absentee to become a 
centre of demoralization to his family connections. Every 
millionaire who leaves all his millions to his family in the 
ordinary course exposes his innocent descendants to this risk 
without securing them any advantage that they could not 
win more effectually and happily by their own activity, 
backed by a fair start in life. Formerly this consideration 
had no weight with parents, because working for money was 
considered disgraceful to a gentleman, as it is still, in our 
most belated circles, to a lady. In all the professions we 
have survivals of old pretences—the rudimentary pocket on 
the back of a barrister’s gown is an example—by which the 
practitioner used to fob his fee without admitting that his 
services were for sale. Most people alive to-day, of middle 
age and upward, are more or less touched with superstitions 
that need no longer be reckoned with by or on behalf of 
young men. Such, for instance, as that the line which divides 
wholesale from retail trade is also a line marking a step in 
social position; so that there is something incongruous in a 
lord charging a shilling a head for admission to his castle 
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and gardens, or opening a shop for milk, game, and farm 
produce; or that a merchant’s son who obtains a commission 
in a smart regiment is guilty of an act of ridiculous pre- 
sumption. 


Dignity of Labor 


Even the prejudice against manual labor is vanishing. In 
the artistic profession something like a worship of it was 
inaugurated when Ruskin took his Oxford class out of doors 
and set them to make roads. It is now a good many years 
since Dickens, when visiting a prison, encountered Wain- 
wright, the poisoner, and heard that gentleman vindicate his 
gentility by demanding of his fellow prisoner (a bricklayer, 
if I remember aright) whether he had ever condescended to 


clean out the cell, or handle the broom, or, in short, do any - 


work whatever for himself that he could put on his com- 
panion. The bricklayer, proud of having so distinguished a 
cellmate, eagerly gave the required testimony. In the great 
Irish agitation against coercion in Ireland during Mr. Bal- 
four’s secretaryship, an attempt was made to add to the sen- 
sation by pointing to the spectacle of Irish political prisoners, 
presumably gentlemen, suffering the indignity of having to 
do housemaid’s work in cleaning their cells. Who cared? It 
would be easy to multiply instances of the change of public 
opinion for the better in this direction. But there is no need 
to pile up evidence. It will be quite willingly admitted that 
the father who throws his son on his own exertions, after 
equipping him fully with education and reasonable capital, 
no longer degrades him, spoils his chance of a well-bred wife, © 
and forfeits the caste of the family, but, on the contrary, 
solidifies his character and widens his prospects, professional, 
mercantile, political, and matrimonial. Besides, public opin- 
ion, growing continually stronger against drones in the hive, 
begins to threaten, and even to execute, a differentiation of 
taxation against unearned incomes; so that the man who, in 
spite of the protests of parental wisdom and good citizenship, 
devotes great resources to the enrichment and probable de- 
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moralization of remote descendants for whose merit the com- 
munity has no guarantee, does so at the risk of having his 
aim finally defeated by the income-tax collector. We, there- 
fore, have the intelligent and public-spirited millionaire cut 
off from his old resources of “founding a family.” All that 
his children can now require of him, all that society expects 
him to give them, all that is good for themselves, is a first- 
rate equipment, not an “independence.” 


And there are millionaires who have no children. 
Why Almsgiving Is a Waste of Money 


The extremities to which the millionaire is reduced by this 
closing up of old channels of bequest are such that he some- 
times leaves huge sums to bodies of trustees “to do good 
with,” a plan as mischievous as it is resourceless; for what can 
. the trustees do but timidly dribble the fund away on chari- 
ties of one kind or another? Now I am loth to revive the 
harsh strains of the Gradgrind political economy; indeed, I 
would, if I could, place in every Board School a copy of Mr. 
Watts’ picture of a sheet profiled by the outline of a man 
lying dead underneath it, with the inscription above, ““What 
I saved, I lost: what I spent, I had: what I gave, I have.” 
But woe to the man who takes from another what he can 
provide for himself; and woe also to the giver! ‘There is 
no getting over the fact that the moment an attempt is made 
to organize almsgiving by entrusting the funds to a perma- 
nent body of experts, it is invariably discovered that beggars 
are perfectly genuine persons: that is to say, not “deserving 
poor,” but people who have discovered that it is possible to 
live by simply impudently asking for what they want until 
they get it, which is the essence of beggary. The permanent 
body of experts, illogically instructed to apply their funds to 
the cases of the deserving poor only, soon become a mere 
police body for the frustration of true begging, and conse- 
quently of true almsgiving. Finally, their experience in a 
pursuit to which they were originally led by natural benevo- 
lence lands them in an almost maniacal individualism and an 
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abhorrence of ordinary “‘charity” as one of the worst of social 
crimes. ‘This may not be an amiable attitude; but no reason= 
able person can fail to be impressed by the certainty with 
which it seems to be produced by a practical acquaintance 
_ with the social reactions of mendacity and benevolence. 


“The Deserving Poor” 


Of course, this difficulty is partly created by the “‘deserv- 
ing poor” theory. I remember once, at a time when I made 
daily use of the reading-room of the British Museum—a mag- 
nificent communistic institution—I gave a £2 copying job 
to a man whose respectable poverty would have moved 2 
heart of stone: an ex-schoolmaster, whose qualifications were 
out of date, and who, through no particular fault of his 
own, had drifted at last into the reading-room as less literate 
men drift into Salvation Army Shelters. He was a sober, 
well-spoken, well-conducted, altogether unobjectionable man, 
really fond of reading, and eminently eligible for a good turn 
of the kind I did him. His first step in the matter was to 
obtain from me an advance of five shillings; his next, to 
sublet the commission to another person in similar circum- 
stances for one pound fifteen, and so get it entirely off his 
mind and return to his favorite books. This second, or 
rather, third party, however, required an advance from my 
acquaintance of one-and-six-pence to buy paper, having ob- 
tained which, he handed over the contract to a fourth party, 
who was willing to do it for one pound thirteen and sixpence. 
Speculation raged for a day or two as the job was passed on; 
and it reached bottom at last in the hands of the least compe- 
tent and least sober copyist in the room, who actually did the 
work for five shillings, and borrowed endless sixpences from 
me from that time to the day of her death, which each six- 
pence probably accelerated to the extent of fourpence, and 
staved off to the extent of twopence. She was not a deserv- 
ing person: if she had been she would have come to no such 
extremity. Her claims to compassion were that she could 
not be depended upon, could not resist the temptation to 
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drink, could not bring herself to do her work carefully, and 
was therefore at a miserable disadvantage in the world; a 
disadvantage exactly similar to that suffered by the blind, 
the deaf, the maimed, the mad, or any other victims of im- 
perfect or injured faculty. I learnt from her that she had 
once been recommended to the officials of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; but they, on inquiring into her case, had 
refused to help her because she was “undeserving,” by which 
they meant that she was incapable of helping herself. Here 
was surely some confusion of ideas. She was very angry with 
the Society, and not unreasonably so; for she knew that their 
funds were largely subscribed by people who regarded them 
as minsiters of pity to the poor and downcast. On the other 
hand, these people themselves had absurdly limited the appli- 
cation of their bounty to sober, honest, respectable persons: 
_ that is to say, to the persons least likely to want it, and alone 
able to be demoralized by it. An intelligent millionaire, if 
tempted to indulge himself by playing the almsgiving philan- 
thropist (to the great danger of his own character), would 
ear-mark his gift for the use of the utterly worthless, the 
hopelessly, incorrigibly lazy, idle, easy-going, good-for-noth- 
ing. Only, such a policy would soon exhaust the resources 
of even a billionaire. It would convince the most sentimental 
of almsgivers that it is economically impossible to be kind to 
beggars. It is possible to treat them humanely, which means 
that they can be enslaved, brought under discipline, and 
forced to perform a minimum of work as gently as the nature 
of the process and their own intense objection to it permit; 
but there is no satisfaction for the compassionate instincts to 
be got out of that. It is a public duty, like the enforcement of 
sanitation, and should be undertaken by the public. Privately 
supported colonies of the unemployed, like that of the Salva- 
tion Army at Hadleigh, are only the experiments on which 
an inevitable extension of the Poor Law will have to be based. 
What is urgently needed at present by the poor is the human- 
ization of the Poor Law, an end which is retarded by all 
attempts to supplant it by private benevolence. Take, for 
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example, the hard case of the aged poor, who are not beggars 
at all, but veterans of industry who have in most cases earned 
an honorable pension (which we are dishonest enough to 
grudge them) by a lifetime of appalling drudgery. We have 
to deal with at least 350,000 of them every year. Very 
little can be done by private efforts to rescue these unfortu- 
nate people from the barbarity of the rate payers by building 
a few almshouses here and there. But a great deal can be 
done by arousing the public conscience and voting for reason-_ 
ably humane and enlightened persons at elections of guar- 
dians. The guardians of the West Derby (Liverpool) Union, 
instead of imprisoning aged couples separately and miserably 
in their workhouse, put them into furnished cottages, where, 
provided they keep them neat and clean, they are no more 


interfered with than if they were in a private almshouse. _ 


The difference in happiness, comfort and self-respect, between 
the cottage and the workhouse, is enormous: the difference in 
cost is less than two shillings a week per pair. If a million- 
aire must build almshouses, he had better do it by offering to 
defray the cost of a set of cottages on condition that the 
guardians adopt the West Derby system. ‘This, of course, 
is pauperizing the ratepayer; but the average ratepayer is a 
quite shameless creature, loud in his outcry against the im- 
morality of pauperizing any one at his expense, but abject in 
his adulation of the rich man who will pauperize him by 
those subscriptions to necessary public institutions which act 
fis subsidies in relief of the rates. 


Never Endow Hospitals 


Hospitals are the pet resource of the rich man whose money 
is burning a hole in his pockets. Here, however, the verdict 
of sound social economy is emphatic. Never give a farthing 
to an ordinary hospital. An experimental hospital is a differ- 
ent thing: a millionaire who is interested in proving that the 
use of drugs, of animal food, of alcohol, of the knife in 
cancer, or the like, can be and should be dispensed with, may 
endow a temporary hospital for that purpose; but in the 
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charitable hospital, private endowment and private manage- 
ment mean not only the pauperization of the ratepayer, but 
irresponsibility, waste and extravagance checked by spasmodic 
stinginess, favoritism, almost unbridled license for experi- 
ments on patients by scientifically enthusiastic doctors, and 
a system of begging for letters of admission which would be 
denounced as intolerable if it were part of the red tape of a 
public body. A safe rule for the millionaire is never to do 
anything for the public, any more than for an individual, 
that the public will do (because it must) for itself without 
his intervention. The provision of proper hospital accom- 
modation is pre-eminently one of these things. Already more 
than a third of London’s hospital accommodation is provided 
by the ratepayers. In Warrington the hospital rate, which 
was 2d in the pound in 1887-8, rose in five years to 1s. 2d. 

If a billionaire had interposed to take this increase on his own 
‘ shoulders, he would have been simply wasting money for 
which better uses were waiting, demoralizing his neighbors, 
and forestalling good hospitals by bad ones. Our present 
cadging hospital system will soon go the way of the old Poor 
Law; and no invalid will be a penny the worse. 


Be Careful in Endowing Education 


Education comes next to hospitals in the popular imagina- 
tion as a thoroughly respectable mark for endowments. But 
it is open to the same objections. The privately endowed 
elementary school is inferior to the rate-supported one, and 
is consequently nothing but a catchpit in which children, on 
the way to their public school, are caught and condemned 
to an inferior education in inferior buildings under sectarian 
management. University education is another matter. But 
whilst it is easy to found colleges and scholarships, it is im- 
possible to confine their benefits to those who are unable to 
pay for them. Besides, it is beginning to be remarked that 
university men, as a class, are specially ignorant and mis- 
informed. ‘The practical identity of the governing class with 
the university class in England has produced a quite peculiar 
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sort of stupidity in English policy, the masterstrokes of which 
are so very frequently nothing but class solecisms that even 
the most crudely democratic legislatures of the Colonies and 
the most corrupt lobbies of the United States are superior to 
ours in directness and promptitude, sense of social proportion, 
and knowledge of contemporary realities. An intelligent 
millionaire, unless he is frankly an enemy of the human race, 
will do nothing to extend the method of caste initiation prac- 
ticed under the mask of education at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Experiments in educational method, and new subjects of tech-— 
nical education, such, for instance, as political science con- 
sidered as part of the technical education of the citizen (who 
is now such a disastrously bungling amateur in his all-impor- 
tant political capacity as voter by grace of modern democ- 
racy); or economics, statistics, and industrial history, treated _ 
as part of the technical commercial education of the wielder 
of modern capitals and his officials: these, abhorrent to uni- 
versity dons and outside the scope of public elementary edu- 
cation, are the departments in which the millionaire interested 
in education can make his gold fruitful. Help nothing that 
is already on its legs is not a bad rule in this and other 
matters. It is the struggles of society to adapt itself to the 
new conditions which every decade of modern industrial de- 
velopment springs on us that need help. The old institutions, 
with their obsolete routine, and their lazy denials and abstrac- 
tions in the interests of the routine, are but too well sup- 
ported already. 


Endowing Societies 


The objection to supplanting public machinery by private 
does not apply to private action to set public machinery in 
motion. ‘Take, for example, the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. If that society were to 
undertake the punishment of cruel parents by building private 
prisons and establishing private tribunals, even the most | 
thoughtless subscriber to private charities and hospitals would , 
shake his head and button up his pocket, knowing that there 
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are public laws and public prisons and tribunals to do the 
work, and that they alone should be trusted with such func- 
tions. But here the public machinery requires the initiative 
of an aggrieved person to set it in motion; and when the 
aggrieved person is a child, and its “next friend” the aggressor, 
the machinery does not get started. Under such circum- 
stances, Mr. Waugh’s society, by stepping in and taking the 
child’s part, does a great deal of good; and this, observe, not 
by supplanting the State, or competing with it, but by co- 
operating with it and compelling it to do its duty. Generally 
speaking, all societies which are of the nature of Vigilance 
Committees are likely to be useful. The odium which at- 
taches to the name came from the old-fashioned American 
Vigilance Committee, which, in the true spirit of private 
enterprise, not only detected offenders, but lynched them on 
its own responsibility. We have certain State vigilance offi- 
cers; sanitary inspectors, School Board visitors, 2 Public 
Prosecutor (of a sort), the Queen’s Proctor, and others. The 
only one of these who is an unmitigated public nuisance is 
the censor of the theatre, who, instead of merely having 
power to hale the author of an obnoxious play before a public 
tribunal, has power to sentence him to suppression and exe- 
cute him with his own hands and on his own responsibility, 
with the result that our drama is more corrupt, silly, and 
indecent than any other department of fine art, and our 
unfortunate censor more timid and helpless than any other 
official. His case shows the distinction which it is essential 
to observe in vigilance work. But though we have an official 
to prevent Tolstoy’s plays from being performed, we have 
no official to prevent people from stealing public land and 
stopping up public footpaths. The millionaire who gives 
money to “Days in the Country” for city children, and will 
not help Commons Preservation Societies and the like to keep 
the country open for them, is unworthy of his millions. 
All these considerations point in the same direction. The 
intelligent millionaire need not hesitate to subsidize any vigil- 
ance society or reform society that is ably conducted and 
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that recognizes the fact that it is not going to reform the 

world, but only, at best, to persuade the world to take its 

ideas into consideration in reforming itself. Subject to these 

conditions, it matters little whether the millionaire agrees 

with the society or not. No individual or society can possibly 

be absolutely and completely right; nor can any view or. 
theory be so stated as to comprise the whole truth and 

nothing but the truth. A millionaire who will not subsidize 

forces that are capable of a mischievous application will sub- 

sidize nothing at all. Such justice as we attain in our crimi- 

nal courts is the outcome of a vehemently partial prosecution 

and defence; and all parliamentary sanity is the outcome of . 
a conflict of views. For instance, if we try to figure to our- 
selves a forcible reconstruction of society on lines rigidly 
deduced either from the Manchester School or from State 
Socialism we are at a loss to decide which of the two would 
be the more intolerable and disastrous. Yet who hesitates on 
that account, if such matters interest him, to back up the 
Fabian Society on the one hand, or the Personal Rights Asso- 
ciation on the other, according to his bias? Our whole theory 
of freedom of speech and opinion for all citizens, rests, not 
on the assumption that everybody is right, but on the cer- 
tainty that everybody is wrong on some point on which some- 
body else is right, so that there is a public danger in allowing 
anybody to go unheard. Therefore, any propagandist society 
which knows how to handle money intelligently and which 
is making a contribution to current thought, whether Chris- 
tian or Pagan, Liberal or Conservative, Socialist or Individual- 
ist, scientific or humanitarian, physical or metaphysical, seems 
to me an excellent mark for a millionaire’s spare money. 

Yet after all, mere societies are good marks for anybody’s 
spare money. Most of them may be left to the ordinary 
guinea subscriber; and though millionaires are such inveterate 
subscribers and donors that I dare not leave the societies out 
of the account, I confess I despise a millionaire who dribbles 
his money away in fifties and hundreds, thereby reducing 
himself to the level of a mere crowd or ordinary men, instead 
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of planking down sums that only a millionaire can. My idea 
of a millionaire is a man who never gives less than ten thou- 
sand pounds, ear-marked for the purchase of something of 
the best quality costing not a penny less than that amount. 
The millionaire should ask himself what is his favorite sub- 
ject? Has ic a school, with scholarship for the endowment 
of research and that attraction of rising talent? Has it a 
library, or a museum? If not, then he has an opening at 
once for his ten thousand or hundred thousand. 


Starting Snowballs 


There is always something fascinating to the imagination 
of a very poor man in the notion of leaving a million or so 
» to accumulate at compound interest for a few centuries, and 
then descend in fabulous riches on some remote descendant 
and make a Monte Cristo of him. Now, even if there were 
likely to be any particular point in being Monte Cristo after 
a couple of hundred years’ further social and industrial devel- 
opment, a modern millionaire, for the reasons already stated, 
should be the last person in the world to be much impressed 
by it. Still, the underlying idea of keeping a great money 
force together, multiplying it, and finally working a miracle 
with it, is a tempting one. Here is a recent example, quoted 
from a local paper: 


“The gift of a farm to the Parish Council of St. Bees by 
the Rev. Mr. Pagan, of Shadforth, Durham, is accompanied 
by some peculiar conditions. The farm is 33a. 3r. 2p. in 
extent, and is valued at £1,098. The rent of the farm is to 
be allowed to accumulate, with two reservations. Should 
the grantor ever require it, the council may be called upon 
during his lifetime to pay him from time to time out of the 
accumulated investments any amounts not exceeding £1,098. 
Not more than £10 may be spent in charity, but not in relief 
of the rates. ‘The balance is to be invested in land and houses 
until all the land and houses in the parish have been secured 
by the parish council. When that is accomplished, the sum 


: 
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of £1,098 may be handed over to some adjacent parish, which : 
shall deal with the gift similarly to St. Bees.” 


Beware of the Ratepayer and the Landlord 


In the above bequest, we have a remarkable combination | 
of practical sagacity and colossal revolutionary visionariness, 
Mr. Pagan sets a thousand pound snowball rolling in such a 
way as to nationalize the land parish by parish until the revo- 
lution is complete. Observe—and copy—his clause, “not 
in relief of the rates.” Let the millionaire never forget thati 
the ratepayer is always lying in wait to malversate public 
money to the saving of his own pocket. Possibly the million- 
aire may sympathize with him, and say that he wishes to 
relieve him. But in the first place a millionaire should never 
sympathize with anybody: his destiny is too high for such 
petty self-indulgence; and in the second, you cannot relieve 
the ratepayer by reducing, or even abolishing his rates, since, 
freeing a house of rates simply raises the rent. The million- 
aire might as well leave his money direct to landlords at once. 
In fact, the ratepayer is only a foolish catspaw for the land- | 
lord, who is the great eater-up of public bequests. At Ton- 
bridge, Bedford, and certain other places, pious founders have 
endowed the schools so splendidly that education is nobly, 
cheap there. But rents are equivalently high; so that the | 
fandlords reap the whole pecuniary value of the endowment. 
The remedy, however, is to follow the example of the Ton- | 
bridge and Bedford founders instead of avoiding it. If every 
centre of population were educationally endowed with equal 
liberality, the advantage of Bedford would cease to be a 
differential one; and it is only advantages which are both 
differential and pecuniarily realizable by the individual citi- | 


zens that produce rent. Meanwhile, the case points to another _ 


form of the general rule above deduced for the guidance of 


millionaires: namely, that bequests to the public should be | 


for the provision of luxuries, never of necessaries. We must 


provide necessaries for ourselves; and their gratuitous provi- _ 
sion in any town at present constitutes a pecuniarily realiz-_ 
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able differential advantage in favor of living in that town. 
Now, a luxury is something that we need not have, and 
consequently will not pay for except with spare or waste 
money. Properly speaking, therefore, it is something that 
we will not pay for at all. And yet nothing is more vitally 
right than the attitude of the French gentleman who said: 
“Give me the luxuries of life, and I will do without the 
necessaries,” For example, the British Library of Political 
Science is prodigiously more important to our well-being than 
a thousand new charitable soup-kitchens; but as ordinary 
people do not care a rap about it, it does not raise the rent 
of even students’ lodgings in London by a farthing. But 
suppose a misguided billionaire, instead of founding an insti- 
tution of this type, were to take on himself the cost of paving 
and lighting some London parish, and set on foot a free supply 
_of bread and milk! All that would happen would be that 
the competition for houses and shops in that parish would 
‘rage until it had brought rents up to a point at which there 
would be no advantage in living in it more than in any other 
parish. Even parks and open spaces raise rents in London, 
though, strange to say, London Statutes do not diminish 
them. Here, then, is the simple formula for the public bene- 
factor. Never give the people anything they want: give 
_ them something they ought to want and don’t. 


Create New Needs: The Old Ones Will Take Care of 
Themselves 


Thus we find at the end of it all, appositely enough, but 
the great work of the millionaire, whose tragedy is that he 
has not needs enough for his means, is to create needs. The 
man who makes the luxury of yesterday the need of to-mor- 
row is as great a benefactor as the man who makes two ears 
of wheat grow where one grew before. John Ruskin set a 
wise example in this respect to our rich men. He published 
his accounts with the public, and showed that he had taken 
no more for himself than fair pay for his work of giving 
Sheffield a valuable museum, which it does not want and 
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would cheerfully sell for a fortnight’s holiday with free beer 

if it could. Was not that better than wasting it heartlessly 

and stupidly on beggars, on able-bodied relatives, on rate- 

payers, on landlords, and all the rest of our social absorbents? 

He had created energy instead of dissipating it, and created 

it in the only fundamentally possible way, by creating fresh 

needs. His example shows what can be done by a rich expert © 
in fine art; and if millions could bring such expertness to 

their possessor, I should have discoursed above of the beauti- 

fication of cities, the endowment of a standard orchestra and 

theatre in every centre of our population, and the building 

of a wholesome, sincere, decent house for Parliament to meet 

in (noble legislation is impossible in the present monstrosity) — 
as an example for parish halls and town halls all through the 
country, with many other things of the same order. But 
these matters appeal only to a religious and artistic faculty 
which cannot be depended on in millionaires—which, indeed, 
have a very distinct tendency to prevent their possessor from 
ever becoming even a thousandaire—if I may be permitted 
that equally justifiable word. The typical modern million- 
aire knows more about life than about art; and what he 
should know better than any one else, if he has any reflective 
power, is that men do not succeed nowadays in industrial 
life by sticking to the methods and views of their grand- 
fathers. And yet not until a method or a view has attained 
a grandfatherly age is it possible to get it officially recognized 
and taught in an old country like ours. In bringing indus- 
trial education up to date, the millionaire should be on his 
own ground. Experiment, propaganda, exploration, discov- 
ery, political and industrial information: take care of these, 
and the pictures and statues, the churches and hospitals, will 
take care of themselves. 


Conscience Money and Ransom 
I must not conclude without intimating my knowledge 
of the fact that most of the money given by rich people in 
“charity” is made up of conscience money, “ransom,” politi- 
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cal bribery, and bids for titles. The traffic in hospital sub- 
scriptions in the name of Royalty fulfils exactly the same 
function in modern society as Texel’s traffic indulgence in 
the name of the Pope did before the Reformation. One buys 
moral credit by signing a cheque, which is easier than turn- 
ing a prayer wheel. I am aware, further, that we often 
give to public objects money that we should devote to raising 
Wages among our own employees or substituting three eight- 
hour shifts for two twelve-hour ones. But when a millionaire 
does not really care whether his money does good or not, pro- 
vided he finds his conscience eased and his social status im- 
proved by giving it away, it is useless for me to argue with 
him. I mention him only as a warning to the better sort of 
. donors that the mere disbursement of large sums of money 
must be counted as a distinctly suspicious circumstance in 
estimating personal character. Money is worth nothing to the 
man who has more than enough; and the wisdom with which it 
is spent is the sole justification for leaving him in possession 
of it. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITIES OF ANARCHISM 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITIES OF ANARCHISM 


Anarchists and Socialists 


Some years ago, as the practical policy of the Socialist 
party in England began to shape itself more and more defi- 
nitely into the program of Social-Democracy, it became ap- 
parent that we could not progress without the gravest viola- 
tions of principles of all sorts. In particular, the democratic 
side of the program was found to be incompatible with the 
sacred principle of the Autonomy of the Individual. It also 
involved a recognition of the State, an institution altogether 
repugnant to the principle of Freedom. Worse than that, it 
involved compromise at every step; and principles, as Mr. 
John Morley once eloquently showed, must not be compro- 
mised. The result was that many of us fell to quarrelling; 
refused to associate with one another; denounced each other 
as trimmers or Impossibilists, according to our side in the 
controversy; and finally succeeded in creating a considerable 
stock of ill-feeling. My own side in the controversy was 
the unprincipled one, as Socialism to me has always meant, 
not a principle, but certain definite economic measures which 
T wish to see taken. Indeed, I have often been reproached 
for limiting the term Socialism too much to the economic 
side of the great movement towards equality. That move- 
ment, however, appears to me to be as much an Individualist 
as a Socialist one; and though there are Socialists, like Sir 
William Harcourt, to whom Socialism means the sum total 
of humanitarian aspiration, in which the transfer of some 
millions of acres of property from private to public owner- 
ship must seem but an inessential and even undesirable detail, 
this sublimer shade of Socialism suffers from such a lack of 
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concentration upon definite measures, that, but for the honor 
and glory of the thing, its professors might as well call them- 
selves Conservatives. Now what with Socialists of this sort, 
and persons who found that the practical remedy for white 
slavery was incompatible with the principle of Democracy, 
and the practical conduct of politics incompatible with the 
principle of Personal Integrity (in the sense of having your 
own way in everything), the practical men were at last 
driven into frank Opportunism. When, for instance, they 
found national and local organization of the working classes 
opposed by Socialists on the ground that Socialism is uni- 
versal and international in principle; when they found their 


Radical and Trade Unionist allies ostracized by Socialists for - 


being outside the pale of the Socialist faith one and indi- 
visible; when they saw agricultural laborers alienated by 
undiscriminating denunciations of allotments as “individual- 
istic;” then they felt the full force of the saying that Social- 
ism would spread fast enough if it were not for the Socialists. 
It was bad enough to have to contend with the conservative 
forces of the modern unsocialist State without also having 
to fight the seven deadly virtues in possession of the Socialists 
themselves. The conflict between ideal Socialism and prac- 
tical Social-Democracy destroyed the Chartist organization 
half a century ago, as it destroyed the Socialist League only 
the other day. But it has never gone so far as the conflict 
between Social-Democracy and Anarchism. For the Anar- 
chists will recommend abstention from voting and refusal to 
pay taxes in cases where the Social-Democrats are strenu- 
ously urging the workers to organize their votes so as to 
return candidates pledged to contend for extensions of the 
franchise and for taxation of unearned incomes, the object 
of such taxation being the raising of State capital for all 
sorts of collective purposes, from the opening of public libra- 
ries to the municipalization and nationalization of our indus- 
tries. In fact, the denunciation of Social-Democratic meth- 
ods by Anarchists is just as much a matter of course as the 
denunciation of Social-Democratic aims by Conservatives. 
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It is possible that some of the strangers present may be sur- 
prised to hear this, since no distinction is made in the news- 
papers which support the existing social order between Social- 
Democrats and Anarchists, both being alike hostile to that 
order. In the columns of such papers all revolutionists are 
Socialists; all Socialists are Anarchists; and all Anarchists 
are incendiaries, assassins and thieves. One result of this is 
that the imaginative French or Italian criminal who reads 
the papers, sometimes declares, when taken red-handed in the 
commission of murder or burglary, that he is an Anarchist 
acting on principle. And in all countries the more violent 
and reckless temperaments among the discontented are at- 
tracted by the name Anarchist merely because it suggests 
desperate, thorough, uncompromising, implacable war on 
existing injustices. It is therefore necessary to warn you 
that there are some persons abusively called Anarchists by 
their political opponents, and others ignorantly so described 
by themselves, who are nevertheless not Anarchists at all 
within the meaning of this paper. On the other hand, many 
persons who are never called Anarchists either by themselves 
or others, take Anarchist ground in their opposition to Social- 
Democracy just as clearly as the writers with whom I shall 
more particularly deal. The old Whigs and new Tories of 
the School of Cobden and Bright, the “Philosophic Radicals,” 
the economists of whom Bastiat is the type, Lord Wemyss 
and Lord Bramwell, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. John Mor- 
ley, Mr. Leonard Courtney: any of these is, in England, a 
more typical Anarchist than Bakounin. They distrust State 
action, and are jealous advocates of the prerogative of the 
individual, proposing to restrict the one and to extend the 
other as far as is humanly possible, in opposition to the 
Social-Democrat, who proposes to democratize the State and 
throw upon it the whole work of organizing the national 
industry, thereby making it the most vital organ in the 
social body. Obviously there are natural limits to the appli- 
cation of both views; and Anarchists and Social-Democrats 
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are alike subject to the fools’ argument that since neither 
collective provision for the individual nor individual free- 
dom from collective control can be made complete, neither 
party is thoroughly consistent. No dialectic of that kind 
will, I hope, be found in the following criticism of Anar- 
chism. It is confined to the practical measures proposed by 
Anarchists, and raises no discussion as to aims or principles. 
As to these we are all agreed. Justice, Virtue, Truth, Brother- 
hood, the highest interests of the people, moral as well as 
physical; these are dear not only to Social-Democrats and 
Anarchists, but also to Tories, Whigs, Radicals, and probably 
also to Moonlighters and Dynamitards. It is with the methods 
by which it is proposed to give active effect to them that Iam - 
concerned here; and to that point I shall now address myself 
by reading you a paper which I wrote more than four years ago 
on the subject chosen for to-night. I may add that it has not 
been revived from a wanton desire to renew an old dispute, but 
in response to a demand from the provincial Fabian Societies, 
bewildered as they are by the unexpected opposition of the 
Anarchists, from whom they had rather expected some sym- 
pathy. This old paper of mine being the only document of the 
kind available, my colleagues have requested me to expunge 
such errors and ‘follies as I have grown out of since 1888, and 
to take this opportunity of submitting it to the judgment of 
the Society. Which I shall now do without further preamble. 


Individualist Anarchism 


The full economic detail of Individualist Anarchism may 
be inferred with sufficient completeness from an article en- 
titled “State Socialism and Anarchism: how far they agree, 
and wherein they differ,” which appeared in March, 1888, 
in Liberty, an Anarchist journal published in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and edited by the author of the article, Mr. Benjamin 
R. Tucker. An examination of any number of this journal will 
show that as a candid, clear-headed, and courageous demon- 
strator of Individualist Anarchism by purely intellectual 
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methods, Mr. Tucker may safely be accepted as one of the 
most capable spokesmen of his party. 

“The economic principles of Modern Socialism,” says Mr. 
Tucker, “are a logical deduction from the principle laid 
down by Adam Smith in the early chapters of his Wealth 
of Nations—namely, that labor is the true measure of price. 
From this principle, these three men (Josiah Warren, Proud- 

'hon and Marx) deduced ‘that the natural wage of labor is 
its product.’ ” 

Now the Socialist who is unwary enough to accept this 
economic position will presently find himself logically com- 
mitted to the Whig doctrine of laissez-faire. And here Mr. 
Tucker will cry, “Why not? Luaissez-faire is exactly what 
we want. Destroy the money monopoly, the tariff monop- 
oly, and the patent monopoly. Enforce then only those land 
titles which rest on personal occupancy or cultivation; and 
the social problem of how to secure to each worker the prod- 
uct of his own labor will be solved simply by every one 
minding his own business.” 

Let us see whether it will or not. Suppose we decree that 
henceforth no more rent shall be paid in England, and that 
each man shall privately own his house, and hold his shop, 
factory, or place of business jointly with those who work 
with him in it. Let every one be free to issue money from 
his own mint without tax or stamp. Let all taxes on com- 
modities be abolished, and patents and copyrights be things 
of the past. Try to imagine yourself under these promising 
conditions with life before you. You may start in business 
as a crossing sweeper, shopkeeper, collier, farmer, miller, 
banker, or what not. Whatever your choice may be, the 
first thing you find is that the reward of your labor depends 
far more on the situation in which you exercise it than on 
yourself. If you sweep the crossing between St. James’s and 
Albermarle Streets you prosper greatly. But if you are fore- 
stalled not only there, but at every point more central than, 
say, the corner of Holford Square, Islington, you may sweep 
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twice as hard as your rival in Piccadilly, and not take a 
fifth of his toll. At such a pass you may well curse Adam 
Smith and his principle that labor is the measure of price, — 
and either advocate a democratically constituted State Social- 
ist municipality, paying all its crossing sweepers equally, or 
else cast your broom upon the Thames and turn shopkeeper. 
Yet here again the same difficulty crops up. Your takings 
depend, not on yourself, but on the number of people who 
pass your window per hour. At Charing Cross or Cheap- 
side fortunes are to be made: in the main street at Putney 
one can do enough to hold up one’s head: further out, a 
thousand yards right or left of the Portsmouth Road, the 
most industrious man in the world may go whistle for a- 
customer. Evidently retail shopkeeping is not the thing for 
a man of spirit after Charing Cross and Cheapside have been 
appropriated by occupying owners on the principle of first 
come, first served. You must aspire then to wholesale 
dealing—nay, to banking. Alas! the difficulty is intensi- 
fied beyond calculation. Take that financial trinity, Glyn, 
Mills and Currie; transplant them only a few miles from 
Lombard Street; and they will soon be objects of pity to the 
traditional sailor who once presented at their counter a 
cheque for £25 and generously offered to take it in instal- 
ments, as he did not wish to be too hard on them all at once. 
Turning your back on banking, you meddle in the wheat 
trade, and end by offering to exchange an occupying owner- 
ship of all Salisbury Plain for permission to pay a rack rent 
for premises within hail of “The Baltic” and its barometer. 

Probably there are some people who have a blind belief 
that crossing sweepers, “The Baltic,’ Lombard Street, and 
the like, are too utterly of the essence of the present system 
to survive the introduction of Anarchism. They will tell 
me that I am reading the conditions of the present into the 
future. Ageinst such instinctive convictions it is vain to 
protest that I am reading only Mr. Tucker’s conditions. But 
at least there will be farming, milling, and mining, conducted 
by human agents, under Anarchism. Now the farmer will 
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not find in his perfect Anarchist market two prices at one 
time for two bushels of wheat of the same quality; yet the 
labor cost of each bushel will vary considerably according to 
the fertility of the farm on which it was raised, and the 
proximity of that farm to the market. A good soil will often 
yield the strongest and richest grain to less labor per acre or 
per bushel than must be spent on land that returns a crop 
less valuable by five shillings a quarter. When all the best 
land is held by occupying owners, those who have to content 
themselves with poorer soils will hail the principle that 
labor is the measure of price with the thumb to the nose. 
Among the millers, too, there must needs be grievous mis- 
trust of Proudhon and Josiah Warren. For of two men 
* with equally good heart to work and machinery to work 
with, one may be on a stream that will easily turn six mill- 
stones; whilst the other, by natural default of water, or 
being cut off by his fellow higher up stream, may barely 
be able to keep two pairs of stones in gear, and may in a 
dry season be ready to tie these two about his neck and lie 
down under the scum of his pond. Certainly, he can defy 
drought by setting to work with a steam engine, steel rollers, 
and all the latest contrivances for squashing wheat into 
dust instead of grinding it into flour; yet, after all his 
outlay, he will not be able to get a penny a sack more for 
his stuff than his competitor, to whose water-wheel Nature 
is gratuitously putting her shoulder. ‘Competition every- 
where and always” of his unaided strength against that of 
his rival he might endure; but to fight naked against one 
armed with the winds and waves (for there are windmills 
as well as watermills) is no sound justice, though it be 
sound Anarchism. And how would occupying ownership 
of mines work, when it is an easier matter to get prime 
Wallsend and -Silkstone out of one mine than to get slates 
- and steam fuel out of another, even after twenty years’ 
preliminary shaft-sinking? Would Mr. Tucker, if he had 
on sale from a rich mine some Silkstone that had only cost 
half as much labor as steam coal from a relatively poor one, 
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boldly announce: “Prices this day: Prime Silkstone, per 
ton, 25s.; best steam ditto, sos. Terms, cash. Principles, 
those of Adam Smith—see ‘Wealth of Nations’ passim’? 
Certainly not with “competition everywhere and always,” 
unless custom was no object to him in comparison with 
principle. 

It is useless to multiply instances. There is only one 
country in which any square foot of land is as favorably 
situated for conducting exchanges, or as richly endowed by 
nature for production, as any other square foot; and the 
name of that country is Utopia. In Utopia alone, there- 
fore, would occupying ownership be just. In England, — 
America and other places, rashly created without consulting © 
the Anarchists, Nature is all caprice and injustice in dealing 
with Labor. Here you scratch her with a spade; and earth’s 
increase and foison plenty are added to you. On the other 
side of the hedge twenty steam-diggers will not extort a 
turnip from her. Still less adapted to Anarchism than the 
fields and mines is the crowded city. The distributor flour- 
ishes where men love to congregate: his work is to bring 
commodities to men; but here the men bring themselves to 
the commodities. Remove your distributor a mile, and his 
carts and travellers must scour the country for customers. 
None know this better than the landlords. Up High Street, 
down Low Street, over the bridge and into Crow Street, the 
toilers may sweat equally for equal wages; but their product 
varies; and the ground rents vary with the product. Com- 
petition levels down the share kept by the worker as it levels 
up the hours of his labor; and the surplus, high or low accord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil or convenience of the site, goes 
as high rent or low rent, but always in the long run rack 
rent, to the owner of the land. 

Now Mr. Tucker’s remedy for this is to make the occupier 
—the actual worker—the owner. Obviously the effect 
would be, not to abolish his advantage over his less favorably 
circumstanced competitors, but simply to authorize him to 
put it into his own pocket instead of handing it over to a 
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landlord. He would then, it is true, be (as far as his place 
of business was concerned) a worker instead of an idler; but 
he would get more product as a manufacturer and more 
custom as a distributor than other equally industrious workers 
in worse situation. He could thus save faster than they, and 
retire from active service at an age when they would still have 
many years more work before them. His ownership of his 
place of business would of course lapse in favor of his suc- 
cessor the instant he retired. How would the rest of the 
community decide who was to be the successor—would they 
toss up for it, or fight for it, or would he be allowed to 
nominate his heir, in which case he would either nominate his 
son or sell his nomination for a large fine? Again, his retire- 
, ment from his place of business would leave him still in 
possession, as occupying owner, of his private residence; and 
this might be of exceptional or even unique desirability in 
point of situation. It might, for instance, be built on Rich- 
mond Hill, and command from its windows the beautiful 
view of the Thames valley to be obtained from that spot. 
Now it is clear that Richmond Hill will not accommodate 
all the people who would rather live there than in the Essex 
marshes. It is easy to say, Let the occupier be the owner; 
but the question is, Who is to be the occupier? Suppose it 
were settled by drawing lots, what would prevent the winner 
from selling his privilege for its full (unearned) value under 
free exchange and omnipresent competition? To such prob- 
lems as these, Individualist Anarchism offers no solution. It 
theorizes throughout on the assumption that one place in a 
country is as good as another. 

Under a system of occupying ownership, rent would appear 
only in its primary form of an excess of the prices of articles 
over the expenses of producing them, thus enabling owners 
of superior land to get more for their products than cost 
price. If, for example, the worst land worth using were only 
one-third as productive as the best land, then the owner- 
occupiers of that best land would get in the market the labor 
cost of their wares three times over. This 200 per cent 
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premium would be just as truly ground rent as if it were paid 
openly as such to the Duke of Bedford or the Astors. It may _ 
be asked why prices must go up to the expenses of production — 
on the very worst land. Why not ascertain and charge the 
average cost of production taking good and bad land together? 
Simply because nothing short of the maximum labor cost 
would repay the owners of the worst land. In fact, the worst 
land would not be.cultivated until the price had risen. The 
process would be as follows. Suppose the need of the popu-_ 
lation for wheat were satisfied by crops raised. from the best 
available land only. Free competition in wheat-producing 
would then bring the price down to the labor cost or expenses — 
of production. Now suppose an increase of population suf- 
ficient to overtax the wheat-supplying capacity of the best 
land. The supply falling short of the demand, the price of 
wheat would rise. When it had risen to the labor cost of 
production from land one degree inferior to the best, it would 
be worth while to cultivate that inferior land. When that 
new source came to be overtaxed by the still growing popula- 
tion, the price would rise again until it would repay the cost. 
of raising wheat from land yet lower in fertility than the 
second grade. But these descents would in nowise diminish 
the fertility of the best land, from which wheat could be 
raised as cheaply as before, in spite of the rise in the price, 
which would apply to all the wheat in the market, no matter 
where raised. ‘That is, the holders of the best land would gain 
a premium, raising steadily with the increase of population, 
exactly as the landlord now enjoys a steadily raising rent. 
‘As the agricultural industry is in this respect typical of all | 
industries, it will be seen now that the price does not rise. 
because worse land is brought into cultivation, but that worse 
land is brought into cultivation by the raise of price. Or, 
to put it in another way, the price of the commodity does 
not raise because more labor has been devoted to its produc-_ 
tion, but more labor is devoted to its production because the | 
price has risen. Commodities, in fact, have a price before. 
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they are produced; we produce them expressly to obtain that 
price; and we cannot alter it by merely spending more or 
less labor on them. It is natural for the laborer to insist that 
labor ought to be the measure of price, and that the just wage 
of labor is its average product; but the first lesson he has to 
learn in economics is that labor is not and never can be the 
measure of price under a competitive system. Not until the 


‘progress of Socialism replaces competitive production and 


distribution, with individual greed for its incentive, by Col- 
lectivist production and distribution, with fair play all round 
its incentive, will the prices either of labor or commodities 
represent their just value. 

Thus we see that “competition everywhere and always” 
fails to circumvent rent whilst the land is held by competing 
occupiers who are protected in the individual ownership of 
what they can raise from their several holdings. And “the 
great principle laid down by Adam Smith” formulated by 
Josiah Warren as “‘Cost is the proper limit of price,” turns 
out—-since in fact price is the limit of cost—to be merely a 
preposterous way of expressing the fact that under Anarchism 
that small fraction of the general wealth which was produced 
under the least favorable circumstances would at least fetch 
its cost, whilst all the rest would fetch a premium which 
would be nothing but privately appropriated rent with an 
Anarchism mask on. 

We see also that such a phrase as “the natural wage of 
labor is its product” is a misleading one, since labor cannot 
produce subsistence except when exercised upon natural 
materials and aided by natural forces external to man. And 
when it is so produced, its value in exchange depends in no- 
wise on the share taken by labor in its production, but solely 
on the demand for it in society. The economic problem of 
Socialism is the just distribution of the premium given to 
certain portions of the general product by the action of de- 
mand. As Individualist Anarchism not only fails to distribute 
these, but deliberately permits their private appropriation, 
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Individualist Anarchism is the negation of Socialism, and is, 
in fact, Unsocialism carried as near to its logical complete- 
ness as any sane man dare carry it. 


Communist Anarchism 


*State Socialism and Anarchism,” says Mr. Tucker, “are 
based on two principles, the history of whose conflict is almost 
equivalent to the history of the world since man came into 
it; and all intermediate parties, including that of the upholders 
of the existing society, are based upon a compromise between 
them.” These principles are Authority—the State Socialist 
principle, and Liberty—the Anarchist principle. State Social- 
ism is then defined as “the doctrine that all the affairs of men © 
should be managed by the government, regardless of indi- 
vidual choice,? whereas Anarchism is “the doctrine that all | 
the affairs of men should be managed by individuals or volun- | 
tary associations, and that the State should be abolished.” 

Now, most revolutionists will admit that there was a stage 
in the growth of their opinions when the above seemed an 
adequate statement of the alternatives before them. But, as _ 
we have seen, when the Individualist Anarchist proceeds to | 
reduce his principle to practice, he is inevitably led to Mr. 
Tucker’s program of “competition everywhere and always” | 
among occupying owners, subject only to the moral law of | 
minding their own business. No sooner is this formulated | 
than its effect on the distribution of wealth is.examined by | 
the economist, who finds no trouble in convicting it, under | 
the economic law of rent, of privilege, monopoly, inequality, | 
unjust indirect taxation, and everything that is most repug- | 
nant to Anarchism. But this startling reverse, however it || 
may put the Anarchist out of conceit with his program, does 
not in the least reconcile him to State Socialism. It only} 
changes his mind on one point. Whilst his program satisfied | 
him, he was content to admit that State Socialism was the: 
only possible alternative to Individualist Anarchism—nay, he} 
rather insisted on it, because the evils of the State Socialism | 
alternative were strong incentives to the acceptance of the. 
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other. But the moment it becomes apparent that the one 
is economically as bad as the other, the disillusioned Individu- 
alist Anarchist becomes convinced of the insufficiency of his 
analysis of the social problem, and follows it up in order to 
find out a ¢ertium quid, or third system which shall collect 
and justly distribute the rent of the country, and yet prevent 
the collecting and distributing organ from acquiring the 
tyrannous powers of governments as we know them. There 
are two such systems at present before the world: Communism 
and Social-Democracy. Now there is no such thing as 
Anarchist Social-Democracy; but there is such a thing as 
Anarchist Communism or Communist Anarchism. It is true 
that Mr. Tucker does not recognize the Communist Anarchist 
, as an Anarchist at all: he energetically repudiates Communism 
as the uttermost negation of true Anarchism, and will not 
admit any logical halting place between thoroughgoing State 
Socialism and thoroughgoing Individualist Anarchism. But 
why insist on anybody occupying a logical halting place? 
We are all fond of showing that on any given subject there 
are only two of these safe spots, one being the point of agree- 
_ ment with us, and the other some inconceivable extremity of 
idiocy. But for the purposes of the present criticism it will 
be more practical to waive such crude rationalizing, and 
concede that to deal with Mr. Tucker without also dealing 
with Peter Kropotkin is not to give Anarchism fair play. 
The main difficulty in criticising Kropotkin lies in the fact 
that in the distribution of generally needed labor products, 
his Communism is finally cheap and expedient, whereas Mr. 
Tucker’s Individualism, in the same department, is finally 
extravagant and impossible. Even under the most perfect 
Social-Democracy we should, without Communism, still be 
living like hogs, except that each hog would get his fair share 
of grub. High as that ideal must seem to any one who 
complacently accepts the present social order, it is hardly 
high enough to satisfy a man in whom the social instinct is 
well developed. So long as vast quantities of labor have to 
be expended in weighing and measuring each man’s earned 
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share of this and that commodity —in watching, spying, - 


policing, and punishing in order to prevent Tom getting a 
crumb of bread more or Dick a spoonful of milk less than 
he has a voucher for, so long will the difference between 
Unsocialism and Socialism be only the difference between 


unscientific and scientific hoggishness. I do not desire to 


underrate the vastness of that difference. Whilst we are hogs, 
let us at least be well-fed, healthy, reciprocally useful hogs, 
instead of—well, instead of the sort we are at present. But 


we shall not have any great reason to stand on the dignity — 


of our humanity until a just distribution of the loaves and 
fishes becomes perfectly spontaneous, and the great effort and 


expense of a legal distribution, however just, is saved. For 
my own part, I seek the establishment of a state of society 
in which I shall not be bothered with a ridiculous pocketful 


of coppers, nor have to waste my time in perplexing arith- | 


metical exchanges of them with booking clerks, bus con- 


ductors, shopmen, and other superfluous persons before I 
can get what I need. I aspire to live in a community which | 


shall be at least capable of averaging the transactions between 
us well enough to ascertain how much work I am to do for 
it in return for the right to take what I want of the commoner 


necessaries and conveniences of life. ‘The saving of friction | 
by such an arrangement may be guessed from the curious | 


fact that only specialists in sociology are conscious of the 


numerous instances in which we are today forced to adopt it | 
by the very absurdity of the alternative. Most people will | 


tell you that Communism is known only in this country as a 
visionary project advocated by a handful of amiable cranks. 
Then they will stroll off across the common bridge, along the 
common embankment, by the light of the common gas lamp 
shining alike on the just and the unjust, up the common 
street, and into the common Trafalgar Square, where, on the 
smallest hint on their part that Communism is to be tolerated 
for an instant in a civilized country, they will be haled off | 
to the common jail. When you suggest to these people that 
the application of Communism to the bread supply is only an 


ih 
i 
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extension, involving no new principle, of its application to 
street lighting, they are bewildered. Instead of picturing the 
Communist man going to the common store, and thence 
taking his bread home with him, they instinctively imagine 
him bursting obstreperously into his neighbor’s house and 
snatching the bread off his table on the “as much mine as 
yours” principle—which, however, has an equally sharp edge 
for the thief’s throat in the form ‘as much yours as mine.” 
In fact, the average Englishman is only capable of under- 
standing Communism when it is explained as a state of things 
under which everything is paid for out of the taxes, and taxes 
are paid in labor. And even then he will sometimes say, 
“How about the brain-work?” and begin the usual novice’s 
criticism of Socialism in general. 

Now a Communist Anarchist may demur to such a defini- 
tion of Communism as I have just given; for it is evident that 
if there are to be taxes, there must be some authority to collect 
those taxes. I will not insist on the odious word taxes; but 
I submit that if any article—bread, for instance—be com- 
munized, by which I mean that there shall be public stores of 
bread, sufficient to satisfy everybody, to which all may come 
and take what they need without question or payment, wheat 
must be grown, mills must grind, and bakers must sweat 
daily in order to keep up the supply. Obviously, therefore, 
the common bread store will become bankrupt unless every 
- consumer of the bread contributes to its support as much 
labor as the bread he consumes costs to produce. Com- 
munism or no Communism, he must pay or else leave some- 
body else to pay for him. Communism will cheapen bread 
for him—will save him the cost of scales and weights, coin, 
bookkeepers, counter-hands, policemen, and other expenses of 
private property; but it will not do away with the cost of 
the bread and the store. Now supposing that voluntary 
co-operation and public spirit prove equal to the task of 
elaborately organizing the farming, milling and baking indus- 
tries for the production of bread, how will these voluntary 
co-operators recover the cost of their operations from the 
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public who are to consume their bread? If they are given - 


powers to collect the cost from the public, and to enforce 
their demands by punishing non-payers for their dishonesty, 
then they at once become a State department levying a tax 
for public purposes; and the Communism of the bread supply 
becomes no more Anarchistic than our present Communistic. 
supply of street lighting is Anarchistic. Unless the taxation 
is voluntary — unless the bread consumer is free to refuse 
payment without incurring any penalty save the reproaches 
of his conscience and his neighbors, the Anarchist ideal will 
remain unattained. Now the pressure of conscience and 
public opinion is by no means to be slighted. Millions of men 
and women, without any legal compulsion whatever, pay for 
the support of institutions of all sorts, from churches to tall 
hats, simply out of their need for standing well with their 


neighbors. But observe, this compulsion of public opinion | 
derives most of its force from the difficulty of getting the 


wherewithal to buy bread without a reputation for respecta- 
bility. Under Communism a man could snap his fingers at 


public opinion without starving for it. Besides, public 


opinion cannot for a moment be relied upon as a force which | 


operates uniformly as a compulsion upon men to act morally. 


Its operation is for all practical purposes quite arbitrary, and | 


is as often immoral as moral. It is just as hostile to the 


reformer as to the criminal. It hangs Anarchists and wor- | 


ships Nitrate Kings. It insists on a man wearing a tall hat 
and going to church, on his marrying the woman he lives 
with, and on his pretending to believe whatever the rest 


pretend to believe; and it enforces these ordinances in a suffi- | 


cient majority of cases without help from the law: its tyranny, 
in fact, being so crushing that its little finger is often found 


to be thicker than the law’s loins. But there is no sincere | 
public opinion that a man should work for his daily bread — 
if he can get it for nothing. Indeed, it is just the other way: — 
public opinion has been educated to regard the performance — 


of daily manual labor as the lot of the despised classes. The 
common aspiration is to acquire property and leave off work-— 
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ing. Even members of the professions rank below the 
independent gentry, so called because they are independent of 
their own labor. These prejudices are not confined to the 
middle and upper classes: they are rampant also among the 
workers. The man who works nine hours a day despises the 
man who works sixteen. A country gentleman may consider 
himself socially superior to his solicitor or his doctor; but 
they associate on much more cordial terms than shopmen and 
carmen, engine drivers and railway porters, bricklayers and 
hodmen, barmaids and general servants. One is almost 
tempted in this country to declare that the poorer the man 

the greater the snob, until you get down to those who are 
' so oppressed that they have not enough self-respect even for 
snobbery, and thus are able to pluck out of the heart of their 
misery a certain irresponsibility which it would be a mockery 
to describe as genuine frankness and freedom. The moment 
you rise into the higher atmosphere of a pound a week, you 
find that envy, ostentation, tedious and insincere ceremony, 
love of petty titles, precedences and dignities, and all the 
detestable fruits of inequality of condition, flourish as rankly 
among those who lose as among those who gain by it. In 
fact, the notion that poverty favors virtue was clearly 
invented to persuade the poor that what they lost in this 
world they would gain in the next. 

Kropotkin, too optimistically, as I think, disposes of the 
average man by attributing his unsocialism to the pressure 
of the corrupt system under which he groans. Remove that 
pressure, and he will think rightly, says Kropotkin. But if 
the natural man be indeed social as well as gregarious, how 
did the corruption and oppression under which he groans ever 
arise? Could the institution of property as we know it ever 
shave come into existence unless nearly every man had been, 
not merely willing, but openly and shamelessly eager to 
quarter himself idly on the labor of his fellows, and to domi- 
neer over them whenever the mysterious workings of economic 
law enabled him to do so? It is useless to think of man as a 
fallen angel. If the fallacies of absolute morality are to be 
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admitted in the discussion at all, he must be considered rather — 


as an obstinate and selfish devil, who is being slowly forced 
by the iron tyranny of Nature to recognize that in disregard- 
ing his neighbor’s happiness he is taking the surest way to 
sacrifice his own. And under the present system he never 
can learn that lesson thoroughly, because he is an inveterate 
gambler, and knows that the present system gives him a 
chance, at odds of a hundred thousand to one or so against 
him, of becoming a millionaire, a condition which is to him 


the summit of earthy bliss, as from it he will be able to look | 
down upon those who formerly bullied and patronized him. 


All this may sound harsh, especially to those who know how 
wholesomely real is the workman’s knowledge of life com- 
pared to that of the gentleman, and how much more genuinely 
sympathetic he is in consequence. Indeed, it is obvious that 
if four-fifths of the population were habitually to do the utter 
worst in the way of selfishness that the present system invites 
them to do society would not stand the strain for six weeks. 
So far, we can claim to be better than our institutions. But 
the fact that we are too good for complete Unsocialism by 
no means proves that we are good enough for Communism. 
The practical question remains, Could men trained under our 
present system be trusted to pay for their food scrupulously 
if they could take it for nothing with impunity? Clearly, 
if they did not so pay, Anarchist Communism would be bank- 
rupt in two days. The answer is that all the evils against 
which Anarchism is directed are caused by men taking 
advantage of the institution of property to do this very thing 
—seize their subsistence without working for it. What 
reason is there for doubting that they would attempt to take 
exactly the same advantage of Anarchist Communism? And 
what reason is there to doubt that the community, finding 
its bread store bankrupt, would instantly pitch its Anarchism 
to the four winds, and come down on the defaulters with 
the strong hand of a law to make them pay, just as they are 
now compelled to pay their Income Tax? I submit, then, 
to our Communist Anarchist friends that Communism 
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requires either external compulsion to labor, or else a social 
morality which the evils of existing society show that we 
have failed as yet to attain. I do not deny the possibility of 
the final attainment of that degree of moralization; but I 
contend that the path to it lies through a transition system 
which, instead of offering fresh opportunities to men of 
getting their living idly, will destroy those opportunities 
altogether, and wean us from the habit of regarding such an 
anomaly as possible, much less honorable. 

It must not be supposed that the economic difficulties which 
I pointed out as fatal to Individualist Anarchism are entirely 
_ removed by Communism. It is true that if all the bread and 
coal in the country were thrown into a common store from 
which each man could take as much as he wanted whenever 
he pleased without direct payment, then no man could gain 
any advantage over his fellows from the fact that some 
farms and some coal mines are better than others. And if 
every man could step into a train and travel whither he 
would without a ticket, no individual could speculate in the 
difference between the traffic from Charing Cross to the Man- 
sion House and that from Ryde to Ventnor. One of the 
great advantages of Communism will undoubtedly be that 
huge masses of economic rent will be socialized by it auto- 
matically. All rent arising from the value of commodities 
in general use which can be produced, consumed, and replaced 
at the will of man to the full extent to which they are wanted, 
can be made rent free by communizing them. But there 
must remain outside this solution, first, the things which are 
not in sufficiently general use to be communized at all; second, 
things of which an unlimited free supply might prove a 
nuisance, such as gin or printing; and, thirdly, things for 
which the demand exceeds the supply. The last is the 
instance in which the rent difficulty recurs. It would take 
an extraordinary course of demolition, reconstruction, and 
landscape gardening to make every dwelling house in London 
as desirable as a house in Park Lane, or facing Regent’s Park, 
or overlooking the Embankment Gardens. And since every- 
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body cannot be accommodated there, the exceptionally | 


favored persons who occupy those sites will certainly be 
expected to render an equivalent for their privilege to those 
whom they exclude. Without this there would evidently be 
no true socialization of the habitation of London. This 
means, in practice, that a public department must let the 
houses out to the highest bidders, and collect the rents for 
public purposes. Such a department can hardly be called 
Anarchistic, however democratic it may be. I might go on 
to enlarge considerably on the limits to the practicability of 
direct Communism, which varies from commodity to com- 
modity; but one difficulty, if insurmountable, is as conclusive 
as twenty. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose to have shown that 
Communism cannot be ideally Anarchistic, because it does 


not in the least do away with the necessity of compelling | 


people to pay for what they consume; and even when the 
growth of human character removes that difficulty there will 


still remain the question of those commodities to which the | 


simple communist method of so-called “free distribution” is | 


inapplicable. One practical point more requires a word; and 
that is the difficulty of communizing any branch of distribu- 
tion without first collectivizing it. For instance, we might 
easily communize the postal service by simply announcing 
that in future letters would be carried without stamps just 
as they are now with them, the cost being thrown entirely 
upon imperial taxation. But if the postal service were, like 
most of our distributive business, in the hands of thousands 
of competing private traders, no such change would be 
directly possible. Communism must grow out of Collectivism, 
not out of anarchic private enterprise. That is to say, it 
cannot grow directly out of the present system. 

But must the transition system therefore be a system of 
despotic coercion? If so, it will be wrecked by the intense 
impulse of men to escape from the domination of their own 
kind. In 1888 a Russian subject, giving evidence before the 
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Sweating Inquiry in the House of Lords, declared that he 
left the Russian dominion, where he worked thirteen hours a 
day, to work eighteen hours in England, because he is freer 
here. Reason is dumb when confronted with a man who, 
exhausted with thirteen hours’ toil, will turn to for another 
five hours for the sake of being free to say that Mr. Gladstone 
is a better man than Lord Salisbury, and to read Mill, Spencer, 
and Reynold’s Newspaper in the six hours left to him for 
sleep. It brings to mind the story of the American judge who 
tried to induce a runaway slave to return to the plantation 
by pointing out how much better he was treated there than 
the free wage-nigger of the Abolitionist states. ‘‘Yes,” said 
the runaway, “but would you go back if you were in my 
place?” The judge turned Abolitionist at once. These 
things are not to be reasoned away. Man will submit to 
fate, circumstance, society, anything that comes imper- 
sonally over him; but against the personal oppressor, whether 
parent, schoolmaster, overseer, official chief, or king, he 
eternally rebels. Like the Russian, he will rather be com- 
pelled by “necessity” to agree to work eighteen hours, than 
ordered by a master to work thirteen. No modern nation, 
if deprived of personal liberty or national autonomy, would 
stop to think of its economic position. Establish a form of 
Socialism which shall deprive the people of their sense of 
personal liberty; and, though it double their rations and halve 
their working hours, they will begin to conspire against it 
before it is a year old. We only disapprove of monopolists: 
we hate masters. 

Then, since we are too dishonest for Communism without 
taxation or compulsory labor, and too insubordinate to toler- 
ate task work under personal compulsion, how can we order 
the transition so as to introduce just distribution without 
Communism, and maintain the incentive to labor without 
mastership? The answer is, Democracy. And now, having 
taken a positive attitude at last, I must give up criticizing 
the Anarchists, and defend Democracy against their criticisms. 
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Democracy 


I now, accordingly, return to Mr. Tucker’s criticism of 
State Socialism, which, for the sake of precision had better 
be called Social-Democracy. There is a Socialism—that of 
Bismarck; of the extinct young England party; of the advo- 
cates of moralized feudalism; and of mob contemners gen- 
erally—which is not Social-Democracy, but Social-Despotism, 
and may be dismissed as essentially no more hopeful than a 
system of Moralized Criminality, Abstemious Gluttony, or 
Straightforward Mendacity would be. Mr. Tucker, as an 
American, passes it over as not worth powder and shot: he © 
clearly indicates a democratic State by his repeated references 
to the majority principle, and in particular by his assertion 
that “there would be but one article in the constitution of a 
State Socialistic country: ‘The right of the majority is abso- 
lute.’’”? Having thus driven Democracy back on its citadel 
he proceeds to cannonade it as follows: 

“Under the system of State Socialism, which holds the 
community responsible for the health, wealth and wisdom 
of the individual, the community, through its majority expres- 
sion, will insist more and more on prescribing the conditions 
of health, wealth, and wisdom, thus impairing and finally 
destroying individual independence and with it all sense of 
individual responsibility. 

“Whatever, then, the State Socialists may claim or dis- 
claim, their system, if adopted, is doomed to end in a State 
religion, to the expense of which all must contribute and at 
the altar of which all must kneel; a State school of medicine, 
by whose practitioners the sick must invariably be treated; 
a State system of hygiene, prescribing what all must and 
must not eat, drink, wear and do; a State code of morals, 
which will not content itself with punishing crime, but will 
prohibit what the majority decide to be vice; a State system 
of instruction, which shall do away with all private schools, 
academies and colleges; a State nursery, in which all children 
must be brought up in common at the public expense; and, 
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finally, a State family, with an attempt at stirpiculture, or 
scientific breeding, in which no man or woman will be allowed 
to have children if the State prohibits them, and no man or 
woman can refuse to have children if the State orders them. 
Thus will Authority achieve its acme and Monopoly be carried 
to its highest power.” 

In reading this one is reminded of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
habit of assuming that whatever is not white must be black. 
Mr. Tucker, on the ground that “‘it has ever been the tendency 
of power to add to itself, to enlarge its sphere, to encroach 
beyond the limits set for it,’ admits no alternative to the 
total abolition of the State. If matters really could and did 
» come to that I am afraid the individual would have to go 
under in any case; for the total abolition of the State in this 
sense means the total abolition of the collective force of 
Society, to abolish which it would be necessary to abolish 
Society itself. There are two ways of doing this. One, the 
abolition of the individuals composing society, could not be 
carried out without an interference with their personal claims 
much more serious than that required, even on Mr. Tucker’s 
showing, by Social-Democracy. The other, the dispersion of 
the human race into independent hermitages over the globe 
at the rate of twenty-five to the square mile, would give 
fise to considerable inequality of condition and opportunity 
as between the hermits of Terra del Fuego or the Arctic 
regions and those of Florida or the Riviera, and would suit 
only a few temperaments. The dispersed units would soon 
reassociate; and the moment they did so, good-bye to the 
sovereignty of the individual. If the majority believed in 
an angry and jealous God, then, State or no State, they would 
not permit an individual to offend that God and bring down 
his wrath upon them: they would rather stone and burn the 
individual in propitiation. They would not suffer the indi- 
vidual to go naked among them; and if he clothed himself 
in an unusual way which struck them as being ridiculous 
or scandalous, they would laugh at him; refuse him admission 
to their feasts; object to be seen talking with him in the 
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streets; and perhaps lock him up as a lunatic. They would 
not allow him to neglect sanitary precautions which they 
believed essential to their own immunity from zymotic disease. 
If the family were established among them as it is established 
among us, they would not suffer him to intermarry with 
certain degrees of kinship. ‘Their demand would so rule the 
market that in most places he would find no commodities in 
the shops except those preferred by a majority of the cus- 
tomers; no schools except those conducted in accordance with 
the ideas of the majority of parents; no experienced doctors 
except those whose qualifications inspired confidence in a 


whole circle of patients. This is not “the coming slavery” - 


of Social-Democracy: it is the slavery already come. What 
is more, there is nothing in the most elaborately negative 
practical program yet put forward by Anarchism that offers 
the slightest mitigation of it. That in comparison with ideal 
irresponsible absolute liberty it is slavery, cannot be denied. 
But in comparison with the slavery of Robinson Crusoe, which 
is the most Anarchistic alternative Nature, our taskmistress, 
allows us, it is pardonably described as “freedom.” Robinson 
Crusoe, in fact, is always willing to exchange his unlimited 
rights and puny powers for the curtailed rights and relatively 
immense powers of the “slave” of majorities. For if the 
individual chooses, as in most cases he will, to believe and 
worship as his fellows do, he finds temples built and services 
organized at a cost to himself which he hardly feels. The 
clothes, the food, the furniture which he is most likely to 
prefer are ready for him in the shops; the schools in which 
his children can be taught what their fellow citizens expect 
them to know are within fifteen minutes’ walk of his door; 
and the red lamp of the most approved pattern of doctor 
shines reassuringly at the corner of the street. He is free to 
live with the women of his family without suspicion or scan- 
dal; and if he is not free to marry them, what does that 
matter to him, since he does not wish to marry them? And 
so happy may be his dole, in spite of his slavery. 

“Yes,” cries some eccentric individual; “but all this is 
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untrue of me. I want to marry my deceased wife’s sister. 
I am prepared to prove that your authorized system of medi- 
cine is nothing but a debased survival of witchcraft. Your 
schools are machines for forcing spurious learning on children 
in order that your universities may stamp them as educated 
men when they have finally lost all power to think for them- 
' selves. The tall silk hats and starched linen shirts which you 
force me to wear, and without which I cannot successfully 
practice as a physician, clergyman, schoolmaster, lawyer, or 
merchant, are inconvenient, unsanitary, ugly, pompous, and 
offensive. Your temples are devoted to a God in whom I 
do not believe; and even if I did believe in Him I should still 
regard your popular forms of worship as only redeemed from 
gross superstition by their obvious insincerity. Science 
teaches me that my proper food is good bread and good fruit: 
your boasted food supply offers me cows and pigs instead. 
Your care for my health consists in tapping the common 
sewer, with its deadly typhoid gases, into my house, besides 
discharging its contents into the river, which is my natural 
bath and fountain. Under color of protecting my person 
and property you forcibly take my money to support an army 
of soldiers and policemen for the execution of barbarous and 
detestable laws; for the waging of wars which I abhor; and 
for the subjection of my person to those legal rights of prop- 
etty which compel me to sell myself for a wage to a class 
the maintenance of which I hold to be the greatest evil of 
our time. Your tyranny makes my very individuality a 
hindrance to me: J am outdone and outbred by the mediocre, 
the docile, the time-serving. Evolution under such conditions 
means degeneracy: therefore I demand the abolition of all 
these officious compulsions, and proclaim myself an An- 
archist.” 

The proclamation is not surprising under the circumstances; 
but it does not mend the matter in the least, nor would it if 
every person were to repeat it with enthusiasm, and the 
whole people to fly to arms for Anarchism. The majority 
cannot help its tyranny even if it would. The giant Winkel- 
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meier must have found our door-ways inconvenient, just as 


men of five feet or less find the slope of the floor in a theatre . 


not sufficiently steep to enable them to see over the heads of 
those in front. But whilst the average height of a man is 
5 ft. 8 in. there is no redress for such grievances. Builders 
will accommodate doors and floors to the majority, and not 
to the minority. For since either the majority or the minority 
must be incommoded, evidently the more powerful must have 
its way. There may be no indisputable reason why it ought; 
and any clever Tory can give excellent reasons why it ought 
not; but the fact remains that it will, whether it ought or 
not. And this is what really settles the question as between 
democratic majorities and minorities. Where their interests 
conflict, the weaker side must go to the wall, because, as the 


evil involved is no greater than that of the stronger going © 


to the wall, the majority is not restrained by any scruple from 
compelling the weaker to give way. 


In practice, this does not involve either the absolute power — 


of majorities, or “the infallibility of the odd man.” There 


are some matters in which the course preferred by the minority 


in no way obstructs that preferred by the majority. There are 
many more in which the obstruction is easier to bear than the 


cost of suppressing it. For it costs something to suppress | 


even a minority of one. The commonest example of that 
minority is the lunatic with a delusion; yet it is found quite 
safe to entertain dozens of delusions, and be generally an 
extremely selfish and troublesome idiot, in spite of the power 
of majorities; for until you go so far that it clearly costs 
less to lock you up than to leave you at large, the majority 
will not take the trouble to set itself in action against you. 


Thus a minimum of individual liberty is secured, under any | 


system, to the smallest minority. It is true that as minorities 
grow, they sometimes, in forfeiting the protection of insigni- 
ficance, lose more in immunity than they gain in numbers; 


so that probably the weakest minority is not the smallest, but 


rather that which is too large to be disregarded and too weak 
to be feared; but before and after that dangerous point is 
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weathered, minorities wield considerable power. ‘The notion 
that they are ciphers because the majority could vanish them 
in a trial of strength leaves out of account the damage they 
could inflict on the victors during the struggle. Ordinarily 
an unarmed man weighing thirteen stone can beat one weigh- 
ing only eleven; but there are very few emergencies in which 
it is worth his while to do it because if the weaker man 
Yesists to the best of his ability (which is always possible) 
the victor will be considerably worse off after the fight than 
before it. In 1861 the Northern and Southern States of 
America fought, as prizefighters say, “to a finish’; and the 
North carried its point, yet at such a heavy cost to itself 
that the Southern States have by no means been reduced to 
ciphers; for the victorious majority have ever since felt that 
it would be better to give way on any but the most vital 
issues than to provoke such another struggle. But it is not 
often that a peremptory question arises between a majority and 
minority of a whole nation. In most matters only a fragment 
of the nation has any interest one way or the other; and the 
same man who is in a majority on one question is in a minority 
on another, and so learns by experience that minorities have 
“rights” which must be attended to. Minorities, too, as in 
the case of the Irish Party in the English Parliament, occa- 
sionally hold the balance of power between majorities which 
recognize their rights and majorities which deny them. Fur- 
ther, it is possible by decentralization to limit the majority 
power of the whole nation to questions upon which a divided 
policy is impracticable. For example, it is not only possible, 
but democratically expedient, to federate the municipalities 
of England in such a manner that Leicester might make 
vaccination penal whilst every other town in the island made 
it compulsory. Even at present, vaccination is not in fact 
compulsory in Leicester, though it is soin law. Theoretically, 
Leicester has been reduced to a cipher by the rest of England. 
Practically, Leicester counts twelve to the dozen as much as 
ever in purely local affairs. 

In short, then, Democracy does not give majorities absolute 
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power, nor does it enable them to reduce minorities to ciphers. 
Such limited power of coercing minorities as majorities must 
possess, is not given to them by Democracy any more than 
it can be taken away from them by Anarchism. A couple 
of men are stronger than one: that is all. There are only 
two ways of neutralizing this natural fact. One is to con- 
vince men of the immorality of abusing the majority power, 
and then to make them moral enough to refrain from doing 
it on that account. The other is to realize Lytton’s fancy 
of vril by inventing a means by which each individual will 
be able to destroy all his fellows with a flash of thought, so 
that the majority may have as much reason to fear the indi- 


vidual as he to fear the majority. No method of doing either’ 


is to be found in Individualist or Communist Anarchism: 
consequently these systems, as far as the evils of majority 
tyranny are concerned, are no better than the Social-Demo- 
cratic program of adult suffrage with maintenance of repre- 
sentatives and payment of polling expenses. from public funds 
—faulty devices enough, no doubt, but capable of accom- 
plishing all that is humanly possible at present to make the 
State representative of the nation; to make the administra- 
tion trustworthy; and to secure the utmost power to each 
individual and consequently to minorities. What better can 
we have whilst collective action is inevitable? Indeed, in 
the mouths of the really able Anarchists, Anarchism means 
simply the utmost attainable thoroughness of Democracy. 
Kropotkin, for example, speaks of free development from the 
simple to the composite by “the free union of free groups”; 
and his illustrations are “the societies for study, for com- 
merce, for pleasure and recreation” which have sprung up 
to meet the varied requirements of the individual of our age. 
But in every one of these societies there is government by a 
council elected annually by a majority of voters; so that 
Kropotkin is not at all afraid of the democratic machinery 
and the majority power. Mr. Tucker speaks of “voluntary 
association,” but gives no illustrations, and indeed avows that 
“Anarchists are simply unterrified Jeffersonian Democrats.” 
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He says, indeed, that, “if the individual has a right to govern 
himself, all external government is tyranny”; but if govern- 
ing oneself means doing what one pleases without regard to 
the interests of neighbors, then the individual has flatly no 
such right. If he has no such right, the interference of his 
neighbors to make him behave socially, though it is ‘external 
government,” is not tyranny; and even if it were they would 
not refrain from it on that account. On the other hand, if 
governing oneself means compelling oneself to act with due 
regard to the interests of the neighbors, then it is a right 
which men are proved incapable of exercising without exter- 
nal government. Either way, the phrase comes to nothing; 
for.it would be easy to show by a little play upon it, either 
. that altruism is really external government or that demo- 
cratic State authority is really self-government. 

Mr. Tucker’s adjective, ‘“‘voluntary,” as applied to asso- 
ciations for defence or the management of affairs must not 
be taken as implying that there is any very wide choice open 
in these matters. Such association is really compulsory, since 
if it be foregone affairs will remain unmanaged and commu- 
nities defenceless. Nature makes short work of our aspira- 
tions towards utter impunity. She leaves communities in no 
wise “free” to choose whether they will labor and govern 
themselves. It is either that or starvation and chaos. Her 
tasks are inexorably set: her penalties are inevitable: her pay- 
ment is strictly “payment by results.” All the individual 
can do is to shift and dodge his share of the task on to the 
shoulders of others, or filch some of their “natural wage” to 
add to his own. If they are fools enough to suffer it, that is 
their own affair as far as Nature is concerned. But it is the 
aim of Social-Democracy to relieve these fools by throwing 
on all an equal share in the inevitable labor imposed by the 
eternal tyranny of Nature, and so secure to every individual 
- no less than his equal quota of the nation’s product in return 
for no more than his equal quota of the nation’s labor. ‘These 
are the best terms humanity can make with its tyrant. In 
the eighteenth century it was easy for the philosophers and 
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for Adam Smith to think of this rule of Nature as being 
“natural liberty” in contrast to the odious and stupid oppres- 
sion of castes, priests, and kings—the detested “dominion of 
man over man.” But we, in detecting the unsoundness of 
Adam Smith’s private property and laissez-faire recipe for’ 
natural liberty, begin to see that though there is political 
liberty, there is no natural liberty, but only natural law 
remorselessly enforced. And so we shake our heads when we 
see Liberty on the title-page of Mr. Tucker’s paper, just as 
we laugh when we see The Coming Slavery on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ““Man and the State.” 

We can now begin to join the threads of our discussion. 
We have seen that private appropriation of land in any form, | 
whether limited by Individualist Anarchism to occupying 
owners or not, means the unjust distribution of a vast fund 
of social wealth called rent, which can by no means be 
claimed as due to the labor of any particular individual or 
class of individuals. We have seen that Communist Anar-_ 
chism, though it partly—and only partly—avoids the rent 
difficulty, is, in the condition of morals developed under | 
existing Unsocialism,impracticable. We have seen that the dele- | 
gation of individual powers by voting; the creation of author- 
itative public bodies; the supremacy of the majority in the 
last resort; and the establishment and even endowment, either | 
directly and officially or indirectly and unconsciously, of | 
conventional forms of practice in religion, medicine, educa- 
tion, food, clothing, and criminal law, are, whether they be | 
evils or not, inherent in society itself, and must be submitted 
to with the help of such protection against their abuse as 
democratic institutions more than any others afford. When 
Democracy fails, there is no antidote for intolerance save the 
spread of better sense. No form of Anarchism yet suggested 
provides any escape. Like bad weather in winter, intolerance 
does much mischief; but as, when we have done our best in | 
the way of overcoats, umbrellas, and good fires, we have to — 
put up with the winter; so, when we have done our best in 
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the way of Democracy, decentralization, and the like, we 
must put up with the State. 


The Anarchist Spirit 


I suppose I must not leave the subject without a word as 
to the value of what I will call the Anarchist spirit as an 
element in progress. But before I do so, let me disclaim all 
intention of embarrassing our Anarchist friends who are pres- 
ent by any sympathy which I may express with that spirit. 
On the Continent the discussion between Anarchism and 
Social-Democracy is frequently threshed out with the help 
_ of walking-sticks, chair-legs, and even revolvers. In England 
this does not happen, because the majority of an English 
audience always declines to take an extreme position, and, 
out of an idle curiosity to hear both sides, will, on sufficient 
provocation, precipitately eject theorists who make a disturb- 
ance, without troubling itself to discriminate as to the justice 
of their views. When I had the privilege some time ago of 
debating publicly with Mr. G. W. Foote on the Eight Hour 
question, a French newspaper which dealt with the occasion 
at great length devoted a whole article to an expression of 
envious astonishment at the fact that Mr. Foote and I ab- 
stained from vilifying and finally assaulting one another, and 
that our partisans followed our shining example and did not 
even attempt to prevent each other’s champions from being 
heard. Still, if we do not permit ourselves to merge Social- 
ism, Anarchism, and all the other isms into rowdyism, we 
sometimes debate our differences, even in this eminently re- 
spectable Fabian Society, with considerable spirit. Now far 
be it from me to disarm the Anarchist debater by paying him 
compliments. On the contrary, if we have here any of those 
gentlemen who make it their business to denounce Social- 
Democrats as misleaders of the people and trimmers; who 
declaim against all national and municipal projects, and 
clamor for the abolition of Parliaments and County Councils; 
who call for a desperate resistance to rent, taxes, representa- 
tive government and organized collective action of every 
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sort; then I invite them to regard me as their inveterate oppo- 
nent—as one who regards such doctrine, however sincerely 
it may be put forward, as at best an encouragement to the 
workers to neglect doing what is possible under pretext of 
waiting for the impossible, and at worst as furnishing the 
reactionary newspapers in England, and the police agents on 
the Continent, with evidence as to the alleged follies and 
perils of Socialism. But at the same time, it must be under- 


stood that I do not stand here to defend the State as we 


know it. Bakounin’s comprehensive aspiration to destroy all 
States and Established Churches, with their religious, politi- 
cal, judicial, financial, criminal, academic, economic and so- 


cial laws and institutions, seems to me to be perfectly justi-. 


fiable and intelligible from the point of view of the ordinary 
“educated man,” who believes that institutions make men 
instead of men making institutions. I fully admit and ve- 
hemently urge that the State at present is simply a huge 


machine for robbing and slave-driving the poor by brute | 


force. You may, if you are a stupid or comfortably-off per- 
son, think that the policeman at the corner is the guardian 


of law and order—that the gaol, with those instruments of 
torture, the tread-mill, plank bed, solitary cell, cat o’ nine | 


tails, and gallows, is a place to make people cease to do evil 
and learn to do well. But the primary function of the police- 
man, and that for which his other functions are only blinds, 
is to see that you do not lie down to sleep in this country 
without paying an idler for the privilege; that you do not 
taste bread until you have paid the idler’s toll in the price 
of it; that you do not resist the starving blackleg who is 
dragging you down to his level for the idler’s profit by offer- 
ing to do your work for a starvation wage. Attempt any of 
these things, and you will be haled off and tortured in the 


name of law and order, honesty, social equilibrium, safety of | 


property and person, public duty, Christianity, morality, and 


what not, as a vagrant, a thief, and a rioter. Your soldier, | 
ostensibly a heroic and patriotic defender of his country, is — 
really an unfortunate man driven by destitution to offer him- | 
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self as food for powder for the sake of regular rations, shelter 
and clothing; and he must, on a pain of being arbitrarily 
imprisoned, punished with petty penances like a naughty 
child, pack-drilled, flogged or shot, all in the blessed name 
of “discipline,” do anything he is ordered to, from standing 
in his red coat in the hall of an opera house as a mere orna- 
ment, to flogging his comrade or committing murder. And 
his primary function is to come to the rescue of the police- 
man when the latter is overpowered. Members of Parliament 
whose sole qualifications for election were £1,000 loose cash, 
and “independent” income, and a vulgar strain of ambition; 
parsons quoting scripture for the purposes of the squire; 
lawyers selling their services to the highest bidder at the bar, 
_and maintaining the supremacy of the money class on the 
bench; juries of employers masquerading as the peers of pro- 
letarians in the dock; University professors elaborating the 
process known as the education of a gentleman; artists striv- 
ing to tickle the fancy or flatter the vanity of the aristocrat 
or plutocrat; workmen doing their work as badly and slowly 
as they dare so as to make the most of their job; employers 
starving and overworking their hands and adulterating their 
goods as much as they dare: these are the actual living mate- 
rial of those imposing abstractions known as the State, the 
Church, the Law, the Constitution, Education, the Fine Arts, 
and Industry. Every institution, as Bakounin saw, religious, 
political, financial, judicial, and so on, is corrupted by the 
fact that the men in it either belong to the propertied class 
themselves or must sell themselves to it in order to live. All 
the purchasing power that is left to buy men’s souls with 
after their bodies are fed is in the hands of the rich; and 
everywhere, from the Parliament which wields the irresistible 
coercive forces of the bludgeon, bayonet, machine gun, dyna- 
mite shell, prison and scaffold, down to the pettiest centre of 
shabby-genteel social pretension, the rich pay the piper and 
call the tune. Naturally, they use their power to steal more 
money to continue paying the piper; and thus all society be- 
comes a huge conspiracy and hypocrisy. The ordinary man 


ne 
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is insensible to the fraud just as he is insensible to the taste’ 
of water, which, being constantly in contact with his mucous | 
membrane, seems to have no taste at all. The villainous 
moral conditions on which our social system is based are nec- 
essarily in constant contact with our moral mucous mem- 
brane, and so we lose our sense of their omnipresent meanness | 
and dishonor. The insensibility, however, is not quite com- 
plete; for there is a period in life which is called the age of 
disillusion, which means the age at which a man discovers 
that his generous and honest impulses are incompatible with 
success in business; that the institutions he has reverenced 
are shams; and that he must join the conspiracy or go to the — 
wall, even though he feels that the conspiracy is fundamen- 
tally ruinous to himself and his fellow-conspirators. The 
secret of writers like Ruskin, Morris and Kropotkin is that 
they see the whole imposture through and through, in spite 
of its familiarity, and of the illusions created by its temporal 
power, its riches, its splendor, its prestige, its intense respect- 
ability, its unremitting piety, and its high moral pretension. 
But Kropotkin, as I have shown, is really an advocate of free 
Democracy; and I venture to suggest that he describes him- 
self as an Anarchist rather from the point of view of the 
Russian recoiling from a despotism compared to which De- 
mocracy seems to be no government at all, than from the 
point of view of the American or Englishman who is free 
enough already to begin grumbling over Democracy as “‘the 
tyranny of the majority” and “the coming slavery.” I sug- 
gest this with the more confidence because William Morris’s 
views are largely identical with those of Kropotkin; yet 
Morris, after patient and intimate observation of Anarchism 
as a working propaganda in England, has definitely dissociated 
himself from it, and has shown, by his sketch of the commu- 
nist folk-mote in his News from Nowhere, how sanely alive 
he is to the impossibility of any development of the volun- 
tary element in social action sufficient to enable individuals 
or minorities to take public action without first obtaining the 
tonsent of the majority. 
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On the whole, then, I do not regard the extreme hostility 
to existing institutions which inspires Communist Anarchism 
as being a whit more dangerous to Social-Democracy than 
the same spirit as it inspires the peculiar Toryism of Ruskin. 
Much more definitely opposed to us is the survival of that 
intense jealousy of the authority of the government over the 

individual which was the mainspring of the progress of the 
eighteenth century. Only those who forget the lessons of 
history the moment they have served their immediate turn 
will feel otherwise than reassured by the continued vitality 
of that jealousy among us. But this consideration does not 
remove the economic objections which I have advanced as 
to the practical program of Individualist Anarchism. And 
even apart from these objections, the Social-Democrat is com- 
pelled, by contact with hard facts, to turn his back decisively 
on useless denunciation of the State. It is easy to say, Abolish 
the State; but the State will sell you up, lock you up, blow 
you up, knock you down, bludgeon, shoot, stab, hang—in 
short, abolish you, if you lift a hand against it. Fortunately, 
there is, as we have seen, a fine impartiality about the police- 
man and the soldier, who are the cutting edge of the State 
power. They take their wages and obey their orders without 
asking questions. If those orders are to demolish the home- 
stead of every peasant who refuses to take the bread out of 
his children’s mouths in order that his landlord may have 
money to spend as an idle gentleman in London, the soldier 
obeys. But if his orders were to help the police to pitch his 
lordship into Hollaway Gaol until he had paid an Income Tax 
of twenty shillings on every pound of his unearned income, 
the soldier would do that with equal devotion to duty, and 
perhaps with a certain private zest that might be lacking in 
the other case. Now these orders come ultimately from the 
State—meaning, in this country, the House of Commons. 
A House of Commons consisting of 660 gentlemen and 10 
workmen will order the soldier to take money from the peo- 
ple for the landlords. A House of Commons consisting of 
660 workmen and ro gentlemen will probably, unless the 
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660 are fools, order the soldier to take money from the 
landlords for the people. With this hint I leave the matter, © 
in the full conviction that the State, in spite of the Anar- 
chists, will continue to be used against the people by the 
classes until it is used by the people against the classes with 

equal ability and equal resolution. | 
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A Birthday Speech 


Mr. Shaw celebrated his seventieth birthday on July 26, 
1926, as the guest of the Parliamentary Labor Party in Lon- 
don. J. Ramsay MacDonald presided and proposed the health 
of the guest and Mrs. Shaw. The Government had refused to 
permit Mr. Shaw’s speech to be broadcast on the ground that it 
would be partisan. In his response to the toast, Mr. Shaw 
made much of this. His speech follows: 


Mr. CHairRMAN, my Lords, ladies and gentlemen. Of late 
years the public have been trying to tackle me in every way 
they possibly can, and failing to make anything of it they 
have turned to treating me as a great man. This is a dread- 
ful fate to overtake anybody. There has been a distinct 
attempt to do it again now, and for that reason I absolutely 
decline to say anything about the celebration of my seven- 
tieth birthday. But my old friends of the Labor Party, have 
discovered the secret that there are no great men, and we 
have discovered the secret that there are no great nations or 
great States. 

We leave that kind of thing to the nineteenth century, 
where they properly belong. Here you all know that I am 
an extraordinarily clever fellow at my job. But I have not got 
the ‘“‘great-man feeling.” ‘You have not got it either. My 
predecessor in my professional business, Shakespeare, lived in 
a middle-class set, but there was one person in that set who 
was not a middle-class man. He was a bricklayer, and when, 
after Shakespeare’s death, the middle-class generally started 
to celebrate Shakespeare by issuing a folio edition of his works 
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all the middle-class generally wrote magnificent songs about 
the greatness of Shakespeare. Curiously enough, the only 
tribute ever quoted or remembered to-day is the tribute of 
the bricklayer, who said: “I liked the man as well as any- 
body did this side of idolatry.” 


Condemning Idolatry 


I had hoped to address a larger audience than this, but you 
may remember that this Government, when it started, started 
with its head turned by its success at the last general election, 
and in the intoxication of that moment, you will remember, _ 
it dealt its first master stroke, which was intended to demon- 
strate to the world how very superior it was in the handling 
of foreign policy to the then late Foreign Secretary, our 
friend, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It commenced by trying 
to exterminate the Egyptian nation by attempting to cut 
off its water supply, by damming the Nile; but that did 
not come off, and now when their heads have been turned 
rather violently in the other direction by my friend, Miss 
Bondfield, they have got the curious idea of trying to cut 
off the supply of ideas in this country by damning me. 


Mussolini 


It is a wonderful Government for doing the things it does 
not intend to do—and the very things it would not do if it 
knew that it was doing them. I should dearly like to believe 
that this move of the Government was leveled at me person- 
ally. I should like to think that I, Bernard Shaw, stood here, 
the one person who can terrify the British Government. 
But it is impossible to believe that that is really the case. 

Well, I believe if you argue the thing out and eliminate 
every possible objection to me, you will find that there is no 
objection to me except that I am known to be a supporter | 
of H. M. Opposition, and therefore, H. M. Government, in _ 
simplicity of their souls, have thought that all supporters of 
H. M. Opposition ought to be suppressed. 

And they take the very serious step of denying the free- 
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dom of speech in my case, which will probably be denied in 
many other cases presently. Because think of the pretext. 
It was suggested to me that I should give an undertaking not 
to speak controversially on any public matter, and those who 
made that proposition to me were apparently unaware of 
the fact that they were insulting me by proposing that I 
should do a thing which no Englishman can do without be- 
traying his country. 

It is apparently left to an Irishman to open the eyes of 
the British Government. They said: ‘Would I undertake 
not to speak on any controversial matter?” What is the 
right of free speech? It is not the right of stating in public 
_ that there are milestones on the Dover Road; it is the right 
of speaking controversially. It is the right of controversy. 
It is at the basis of all parliamentary government, and this 
Government does not even know that. 


Travel vs. Microphone 


I would ask you to try and imagine what the next general 
election will be. Here we shall be, a handful of men, tired 
out of our lives of public speaking and travelling; we shall 
be rushing about the country, going into stuffy meetings 
which will perhaps vary from sixty to seventy in number to 
perhaps, 3,000 to 4,000; and we shall know that 90 per cent 
of those audiences are our supporters. But the people we 
want to get at are the people who never go to public meet- 
ings. Consequently public oratory and public speaking, 
owing to this scientific discovery of broadcasting, has now 
acquired an importance it never had before. 

Think of what the general election will be. We, as I 
have said, will be rushing about the country addressing these 
meetings at which there will be only 5 per cent of the people 
who have got an open mind on the subject. What will the 
members of the Government be doing? They will be sitting 
at home comfortably on their chairs before a comfortable 
microphone and addressing audiences of millions. They will 
be telling their stories about Russian letters and Russian gold 
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—because there are plenty more letters where that one came 
from—they will give their version of the sort of people we 
are who want to overthrow society, attack the Church, and 
do all manner of horrible things, ending possibly with the 
nationalization of women. Addressing these simple-minded 
audiences, they will call on those people to vote against us. 


A Serious Issue 


This is the serious problem that has been opened up by 
this particular action, and I hope that everybody here will 
do all that he can to make the seriousness of the matter _ 
known, and then see what public opinion, aided by another 
by-election, will do to bring them to their senses. 

When I began as a young man Labor was attached to Lib- 
eralism and to Radicalism. Liberalism had its traditions, the 
traditions of 1649, of 1798, of 1848, and those traditions are 
still rampant in what is called the Communist Party. What 
were those traditions? ‘Those traditions were barricades, civil 
war and regicide. Those are the genuine Liberal traditions, 
and the only reason that we can’t say they exist to-day is that 
the Liberal Party itself has ceased to exist. i 

The Radical Party was publican and atheist, and its great _ 
principle was in the great historical phrase, that the world 
would never be at peace until the last king was strangled in | 
the entrails of the last priest. When asked to put it a little | 
more explicitly, and to put it into practical politics, they 
said that the world was full of tribulation and injustice be- | 
cause the Archbishop of Canterbury got fifteen thousand a | 
year and because perpetual pensions were enjoyed by the de- | 
scendants of Charles II’s mistresses. 

Now, however, we have built up a Constitutional party. 
We have built it up on a socialistic basis. My friend, Mr. _ 
Sidney Webb, Mr. MacDonald and myself said definitely at i 
the beginning that what we had got to do was to make the 
Socialist Party a constitutional party to which any respect- \ 
able God-fearing man could belong without the slightest — 
compromise of his respectability. We got rid of all those: 
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traditions; that is why Governments in the present day are 
more afraid of us than they were of any of the Radical peo- 
ple. George Odger or Bradlaugh at his best never made them 
shake in their shoes so much as Mr. MacDonald and the 
Socialist Party have done. 

Our position is a perfectly simple one and we have the 
great advantage of understanding our position. We oppose 
socialism to capitalism, and our great difficulty is that capi- 
talists have not the slightest notion of what capitalism means. 
Yet it is a very simple thing. It is Socialist theory that if 
you will take care of private property and if you make all 
the sources of production as private property and maintain 
them as private property, in so far as that is a contract made 
between persons on that basis, then production will take care 
of itself and distribution will take care of itself. 

There will be a guarantee to the world that every man 
in the country would get a job. They didn’t contend it 
would be a well-paid job, because if it was well paid a man 
would save up enough one week to stop working the next 
week, and they were determined to keep a man working the 
_ whole time on a bare subsistence wage and, on the other hand, 
divide an accumulation of capital. 

They said capitalism not only secured this for the working 
man, but, by insuring fabulous wealth in the hands of a 
small class of people, they would save money whether they 
liked it or not and would have to invest it. That is capital- 
ism, and this Government is always interfering with capital- 
ism. Instead of giving a man a job or let him starve they 
are giving him doles—after making sure he has paid for them 
first. ‘They are giving capitalists subsidies and making all 
sorts of regulations that are breaking up their own system. 
All the time they are doing it, and when we are telling them 
it is breaking up, they don’t understand. 

We say in criticism of capitalism: Your system has never 
kept its promises for one single day since it was promulgated. 
Our production is ridiculous. We are producing eighty horse- 
power motor cars when many more houses should be built. 
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We are producing most extravagant luxuries while children © 
starve. You have stood production on its head. Instead of 
beginning with the things the nation needs most, you are be- 
ginning just at the opposite end. We say distribution has 
become so glaringly ridiculous that there are only two peo- 
ple out of the 47,000,000 people in this country who approve 
of the present system of distribution—one is the Duke of 
Northumberland and the other is Lord Banbury. 


Caring for Distribution 


We are opposed to that theory. Socialism, which is per- 
fectly clear and unmistakable, says the thing you have got 
to take care of is your distribution. We have to begin with 
that, and private property, if it stands in the way of good 
distribution, has got to go. 

A man who holds public preperty must hold it on the 
public condition on which, for instance, I carry my walking | 
stick. I am not allowed to do what I like with it. I must 
not knock you on the head with it. We say that if distribu- 
tion goes wrong, everything else goes wrong—religion, morals, | 
government. And we say, therefore (this is the whole mean- | 
ing of our socialism), we must begin with distribution and 
take all the necessary steps. ij 

Unfortunately, they are very complicated steps, because I 
one advantage capitalism can claim is that it is to some | 
extent an automatic system. It is true that if you have } 
secured private property and free contract and then don’t | 
mind starvation, misery, compulsory prostitution and all the | 
horrors of modern civilization, the thing will go on working. 
Men and women will get jobs at the cost of a great deal of | 
ruin; nevertheless, the thing will goon. When we come into 
power we have got to deliver the goods to the ordinary man | 
and to remember he will never understand socialism any | 
more than the present Government understands capitalism. | 
We must bring about a state of things in which the ordinary’ 
man, not being a student of political economy or politics, , 


wil’ find work, and well-paid work, for every man. There! 
i 
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must be that. If you break down for a single day on that, 
you will have gone. 

And what has been impressed on us? What has happened 
in my lifetime is something very remarkable. We were con- 
fronted with great empires with long traditions, and it seemed 
hopeless that we should ever get rid of them. Three of those 
empires in the last few years have been swept away absolutely, 
like chaff before the wind. And not only that, those empires 
were ready for anybody who was able to manage them. 

Take Italy, take Spain. The capitalist system had broken 
to such an extent there in Italy that had there been a labor 
party ready to take over that Government they could have 
gathered it like a daisy. As a matter of fact, Mussolini has 
gathered it like a daisy; but the Socialists, if they were ready, 
could have done it. 

Spain could have been taken over in the same way. Ger- 
many was at our feet. That is a great lesson for us. It 
shows we must get seriously to work and we must get a tech- 
nique of government. We must be ready when the time 
comes, 


A Motor Car Running Away 


There are many things to be done. We shall want a civil 


service with the deyotion of an army and the loyalty of a 
religious order. Everybody, practically, will belong to the 
civil seryice. And we must honestly confess the truth: that 
is, that this great industrial and financial machine on which 
the life of the country depends is like a motor car that is 
running away. It is quite evident that our Government does 
not know how to drive it. As a matter of fact, there is no 
steering wheel in the car yet. If I said that the French 
Government does not know how to drive the car, I should be 
hitting a man when he is down. 

It is too appallingly evident. There is this thing that is 
running away with us—international finance—that is not 
controlled by anybody. We go on, thinking that this car in 
which we are running away will get into a happy valley. 
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And then we see the cliffs, and say: ‘‘We shall be over those | : 
cliffs presently.” , 

Seeing the danger, we are the people who will readily have: : 
to take the matter in hand. We will have to get control of 
finance and the income of the country and control its dis- | 
tribution. But we want above everything a solid technique 
of government, and we have to make our technique. That: 
is what I want to tell you is really the big job before us. 

Fortunately, I think, we have got good intentions. But 
that is not enough. We must also not run after great men. 
Socialism did produce a great man in Karl Marx. Many of? 
us would say that Karl Marx produced socialism. Well, I] 
have read Karl Marx, and I can find nothing in him about 
socialism. But he did the greatest literary feat a man can 
do. Marx changed the mind of the world. 

Marx, I say it again, changed the mind of the world; and 
whereas capital had been proud and confident, splendidly 
progressive—as it still is in America—everybody was made: 
ashamed of capitalism. 

Mr. Keynes tells us that laissez-faire—the great principl 
of capitalism—is dead, and he says it with an intense con- 
tempt and moral loathing of capitalism; and says it is only: 
to be tolerated because we are not ready for anything else., 
We will get ready for something better. That is really the 
thing we have got to do. 

Karl Marx made a man of me. Socialism made a man off 
me. Otherwise I should be like so many of my literary col- 
leagues who have just as much literary ability as I haves. 
Socialism made a man of Mr. Wells, and he has done some 
thing. But look at the rest of the literary people and y 
will understand why I am inordinately proud of being 
Socialist. I don’t give that [Mr. Shaw snapped his fingers 
for my literary eminence. / 

When I had read Karl Marx and had my mind changed 
knew nothing of the technique of government. Marx was 
a foreigner living in this country. There was only one per- 
son to whom he paid wages. That was his housekeeper, an 
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he never had the wages to pay her. What did she get for 
being his housekeeper? Not even wages. She got the honor 
of having her name inscribed on his tombstone. 


Bolsheviki Owned Up 


You cannot read the works of Marx without thinking that 
at least he never spoke to a workman in his life. But at 
least he did his work. You saw what happened in Russia 
when Lenin and Trotsky started under the impression that 
they could govern a great State in a certain manner. They 
found out their mistake very soon and they did something 
that no government in this country would ever think of 
doing: they owned up to it and told everybody the kind of 
mistake they had made, with the evident intention of saving 
their people. 

I belong to the literary period. My bolt is shot; my time 
is past. I know all about my wonderful youth. I wish you 
could know what my arm feels like when I lift it up like 
this. I have done a great deal of writing and talking. I 
have done a certain amount in the way of arranging ideas, 
and we are all more or less doing the same kind of work. 
And we have all found out quite definitely what we are driv- 
ing at. We have had a turn of government. We were given 
that turn in order to show that we could not govern. 

I have been very happy here tonight. I entirely under- 
stand the distinction made by our Chairman when he said 
you hold me in social esteem and a certain amount of per- 
sonal affection. I am not a sentimental man, but I am not 
insensible to all that. I know the value of all that, and it 
gives me, now that I have come to the age of seventy (it will 
not occur again and I am saying it for the last time), a great 
feeling of pleasure that I can say what a good many people 
can’t say. 

I know now that when I was a young man and took the 
turning that led me into the Labor Party, I took the right 


turning in every sense. 
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All who achieve real distinction in life begin as revolu- 
tionists. The most distinguished persons become more revo- 
lutionary as they grow older. 


When a man wants to murder a tiger, he calls it sport; 
when the tiger wants to murder him, he calls it ferocity. 
The distinction between Crime and Justice is no greater. 


Man is the only animal which esteems itself rich in pro- 
portion to the number and voracity of its parasites. 


Poverty is neither a wholesome tonic for lazy people, nor 
a virtue to be embraced as St. Francis embraced it. It is 
the worst of crimes and the most infectious of malignant 
diseases. 


Froissart’s Knight held that “‘to rob and pill is a good life.” 
To rob and pill with your own hand on horseback, in a steel- 
coat, may have been a good life; but to rob and pill by the 
hands of the policeman, the bailiff, and the soldier, and to 
underpay them meanly for doing it, is not a good life, but 
rather fatal to all possibility of even a tolerable one. 


Any society which desires to found itself on a high stand- 
ard of integrity of character in its units, should organize 
itself in such fashion as to make it possible for all men and 
women to maintain themselves in reasonable comfort by their 
industry without selling their affections or their convictions. 


The politician who had once to learn how to flatter Kings, 
159 
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has now to learn how to fascinate, amuse, coax, humbug, © 


frighten, or otherwise strike the fancy of the electorate. 


Of all the idealist abominations that make society pestifer- 
ous, I doubt if there be any so mean as that of forcing self- 
sacrifice on a woman under the pretence that she likes it; 
and, if she ventures to contradict the pretence, declaring her 
no true woman. 


The only fundamental and possible Socialism is the sociali- 
zation of the selective breeding of man; in other terms, of 


human evolution. We must eliminate the Yahoo, or his vote . 


will wreck the commonwealth. 


Money is the most important thing in the world; and all 
sound and successful personal and national morality should 
have this fact for its basis. 


It is not necessary to replace a guillotined criminal; it is 
necessary to replace a guillotined social system. 


I could point to a philanthropist or two—even to their 
statues—whom Posterity, should it ever turn from admiring 
the way they spent their money to considering the way they 


got it, will probably compare very unfavorably with Guy 
Fawkes. 


Poets who plan Utopias and prove that nothing is neces- 
sary for their realization but that man should will them, 
perceive at last that the fact to be faced is that man does 
not effectively will them. And he never will till he becomes 
Superman. 


Women have to unlearn the false good manners of their — 


slavery, before they acquire the genuine good manners of 
their freedom. 
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Before you shriek at revolutionists, remember that the 
Septennial Act compels us to have a revolution in England 
every seven years. 


The only real tragedy in life is the being used by person- 
ally-minded men for purposes which you know to be base. 
All the rest is at worst mere misfortune—this alone is misery, 
slavery, hell on earth. 


Democracy cannot rise above the level of the human mate- 
rial of which its voters are made. 


Liberty means responsibility—that is why most men dread 
it. 


Gambling promises the poor what Property performs for 
the rich: something for nothing. That is why the Bishops 
dare not to denounce it fundamentally. 


The worst sin towards our fellow-creatures is not to hate 
them, but to be indifferent to them; that’s the essence of 


inhumanity. 


Most of the fashionable pleasures are too miserable to bear 
thinking about. That is why intellect is so unpopular. 


We have no more right to consume happiness without pro- 
ducing it, than to consume wealth without producing it. 


We shall never have real moral responsibility until every- 
one knows that his deeds are unpardonable and irrevocable, 
and until his life depends on his usefulness. 


The more a man possesses over and above what he uses, the 
more careworn he becomes. 


Social progress takes effect through the replacement of old 
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institutions by new ones; and since every institution involves 
the recognition of the duty of conforming to it, progress _ 
must involve the repudiation of an established duty at every © 
step. 


There is no future for men, however brimming with crude 
vitality, who are neither intelligent nor politically educated 
enough to be Socialists. 


Ladies and gentlemen are permitted to have friends in the 
kennel, but not in the kitchen. 


In Hell there is no hope, and consequently no duty, no™ 
work, nothing to be gained by praying, nothing to be lost 
by doing what you like. Hell, in short, being a place where 
you have nothing to do but amuse yourself, is the paradise 
of the worthless. 


Charity is like pruriency; it feeds on the evil it pretends 
to abhor. 


We veneer civilization by doing unkind things in a kind © 
way; saying bitter things in a sweet voice; always giving | 
our friends chloroform when we tear them to pieces. 


The Duke inquires contemptuously, whether his game- | 
keeper is the equal of the Astronomer Royal; but he insists 
that they both shall be hanged equally if they murder him. 


The Christian doctrine of the uselessness of punishment 
and the wickedness of revenge has not, in spite of its simple 
commonsense, found a single convert among the nations. 


If such monsters as the tramp and the gentleman can ap- 
pear as mere by-products of man’s individual folly and greed, 
what might we not hope for as a main-product of his aspira- 
tion towards godhead? 
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Imprisonment is as irrevocable as death. 


When domestic servants are treated as human beings, it 
is not worth while to keep them, unless your time is really 
more valuable than theirs. 


A gentleman of our days is one who has money enough to 
do what. every fool would do if he could afford it: that is, 
consume without producing. 


The imagination cannot conceive a viler criminal than 
one who should build another London like the present one, 
nor a greater benefactor than him who should destroy it. 


Do not waste your time on Social Questions. What is the 
matter with the poor is Poverty; what is the matter with 
the rich is Uselessness. 


The religious bodies, as the almoners of the rich, become 
a sort of auxiliary police, taking off the insurrectionary edge 
of poverty with coals and blankets, bread and treacle, and 
soothing and cheering the victims with hopes of immense 
and inexpensive happiness in another world when the process 
of working them to premature death in the service of the 
rich is complete in this. 


When religions and ethical formulae become so obsolete 
that no man of strong mind can believe them, they have also 
reached the point at which no man of high character will 
profess them; and from that moment until they are disestab- 
lished, they stand at the door of every profession and every 
public office to keep out every able man who is not a sophist 
or a liar. 


A nation which revises its parish councils once in three 
years, but will not revise its articles of religion once in three 
hundred, even when those articles avowedly began as a politi- 
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cal compromise dictated by Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, is a nation 
that needs remaking. 


No age or condition is without its heroes. The least in- 
capable general in a nation is its Caesar, the least imbecile 


statesman its Solon, the least confused thinker its Socrates, 


the least commonplace poet its Shakespeare. 


All abstractions, invested with collective consciousness or 
collective authority, set above the individual and exacting 
duty from him on pretence of acting or thinking with greater 


validity than he, are man-eating idols red with human sacri- _ 


fices. 


Our laws make law impossible; our liberties destroy all 
freedom; our property is organized robbery; our wisdom is 
administered by inexperienced or mal-experienced dupes, our 
power wielded by cowards and weaklings, and our honor 
false in all its points. That is what we call our national 
greatness. 


Those who admire modern civilization usually identify it 
with the steam engine and the electric telegraph. ‘Those who 
understand the steam engine and the electric telegraph spend 
their lives in trying to replace them with something better. 


The relation of master and servant is advantageous only 
to masters who do not scruple to abuse their authority and 
to servants who do not scruple to abuse their trust. 


Our technical instruction is honest and efficient. ‘The | 


schoolboy who is carefully blinded, duped and corrupted as 


to the nature of a society based on profiteering and is taught _ 


to honor parasitic idleness and luxury, learns to shoot and 


ride and keep fit with all the assistance and guidance that can _ 


be procured for him by the most anxiously sincere desire 
that he may do these things well and if possible superlatively 
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well. In the army he learns to fly; to drop bombs; to use 
machine-guns to the utmost of his capacity. The discovery 
of high explosives is rewarded and dignified; instruction in 
the manufacture of the weapons, battleships, submarines and 
land batteries by which they are applied, is quite genuine; 
the instructors know their business and really mean the learn- 
ers to succeed. The result is that powers of destruction that 
could hardly without uneasiness be entrusted to infinite wis- 
dom and infinite benevolence, are placed in the hands of 
romantic schoolboy patriots, who, however generous by na- 
ture, are by education ignoramuses, dupes, snobs and sports- 
men to whom fighting is a religion and killing an accom- 
plishment. 


An observation I had made was that good-natured unam- 
bitious men are cowards when they have no religion. They 
are dominated and exploited not only by greedy and often 
half-witted and half-alive weaklings who will do anything 
for cigars, champagne, motor-cars, and the more childish and 
selfish uses of money, but by able and sound administrators 
who can do nothing else with them than dominate and ex- 
ploit them. Government and exploitation become synony- 
mous under such circumstances; and the world is finally 


ruled by the childish, the brigands and the blackguards. 
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